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THE ADVENTURES 


OF A YOUNGER SON. 


By E. J. TRELAWNY. 


With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVERAL PORTRAITS OF TRELAWNY, AND AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, Fully Illustrated, price 5s. 
Volume I. of “THe ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


“'The ‘ Adventure Series’ has made a capital start with this book......The book seems in all essential points a sincere and faithful account of the manner in which he 
sowed his wild oats on a French privateer in the Indian Ocean Ed 


Mr. Edward Garnett has written his introduction with sufficient discrimination and sufficient sympathy, 
and tells the reader just what he wants to know...... The book is well brought out, and we are particularly grateful for the three portraits of Trelawny.’ —Speaker. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 





Now ready, crown 8y0, cloth, 7s.;6d. 


THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PARSON: 
Some Fugitive Papers by Rev. A. JESSOPP, D.D, 
Author of “ Arcady,” “The Coming of the Friars,” &c. 


ConTENTS :—(1,2) The Trials of a Country Parson—(8) The Church and the 


Villages—(4) Snowed up in Arcady—(5) Quis Custodiet—- (6) Cathedral Space for 
ea be (7) Why I wish to visit America. 


“ Dr. Jessopp’s book sparkles with fresh and uvforced humour, and abounds in 
genial common sense,”’—Leeds Mercury. 


Demy 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE TWO KINDS OF TRUTH: 
A Test of all Theories. 


With Special ey to those of Evolution, Instinct, 


and Immortality. 
By an Old Life Mem 


er of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 


“EAPOSITION.S.” 


By the Rev. SAMUEL COX. D.D., Author of ‘The Houre and its Builder,” “The 
Bird’s Nest,’ &c. In4 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth price 7s, 6d. each, 
‘*We have said enough to show our high opinion of Dr, Cox’s volume. It is 
inceed full of suggestion...... A valuable volume.” — The Sp:ctator. 
* Here, too, we have the clear, exegetica] insight. the lucid expository style, the 
chastened but effective eloquence, the high ethical standpoint, which secured for the 
earlier series a well-nigh unanimous award of commendation,” —Academy. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
HEROES and MARTYRS, and Other Poems. By John 


A. LANGFORD, LL.D., Author of ** The Lamp of Life,” &c. Oloth, 3s. 6d, 
“ Felicitous end dignified verses.”— Graphic. 


A POETASTER’S HOLIDAY. POEMS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


most of his fellows...... There is good taste and restraint in all the poems.” 
Manchester Guardian. 





MUMFORD MANOR. By John Adamson. 


Now Ready, the TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.’ 


RUSSIA. 


By W. R. MORFILL, M.A., Reader to the University of Oxford in the Russian and 
other Slavonic Tongues, 


Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘The material is weil arranged.. ...Set forth with clearness and directness.” 


The Saturday Review, 
‘It is one of the most serviceable of the series.”— The Scots Observer. 
‘Mr. Morfill has some eminent qualifications for the task he has undertaken—a 


thorough knowledge of Slavonic languages and literatures, a sufficient training in 
critical meth 


s,and an ioterest in. current European politics which is active and 
yet not biassed by party partisanship..... He has produced a book which does credit 
to his industry and care, for it yr | represents a minute and intelligent study of 
the most recent native writers, as well as considerable acquaintance with the old 
chroniclers.”—The Speaker. 





In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS in the EPOCH of UNIFICATION, 
By the Countess MARTINENGO. This Work contains the Lives of Bettino 


casoli, Constance d’Azeglio, Ugo Bassi, Daniel Manin, the Cairolis, Luigi 
Settembrini, the Poerios, and many others. 


“The strongly marked variations in the characters of these men and women, 
contrasting as it does with their singular unity of purpose and action, imparts a 
stronger and more sustained interest to the book than usually attaches to a collection 
of essays. The papers are written with insight into the sources of recent I 
history, and will 


P' talian 
wt oer Bl be read with pleasure and profit by all who are interested in that 
subject.’’—Scotsman. 


* This volume contains a set of vivid sketches of some of the purest of Italian 
patriots.” — Observer, 


THREE NEW NOVELS, 


Crown & 
cloth, 6s, 


‘THE OLD HALL among the WATER MEADOWS. By 


ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘(THE TREASURE TOWER: a Story of Malta, B 


“ This writer has good temper, modesty, and withal more of the divine spark than | 


VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, Author cf ‘‘The House of the Musician,” &c. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


‘ The subject is pleasan' 


| and gracefully treated, and a very readable novelette 
is the resule"= Seokah Eee * “d . - 





VOL. I. NOW READY. 


AN ENCYCLOPADIC LEXICON 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


PART VIi. READY 
NEXT WEBER. 


Edited by Professor W. D.2WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). 


PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 
Cloth, gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 28.; half- morocco, cloth sides, marbled edges, £2163. Complete in 6 vols,; also in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, price 10s. 6d. eachj 


From “THE ATHENAEUM,” 


“ The * Century Dictionary’ bids fair to be far and away the largest and best 
general and encyclepedic dictionary of the English language...... Though cheapness 
has not been aimed at, the intrinsic merits of the work make it one of the cheapest 
publications ever issued......It is calculated that the ‘ Century’ when complete, in the 
latter part of next year, will comprise about 30,000 more articles than the complete 
work which now claims pre-eminence in this respect. The first volume, which is now 
under review, has been evidently edited with all the care and skill to be expected from 


the supervision of one of the most distinguished philologists in the world......The 
work, notwithstanding incalculable variety and difficulty, is singularly free from 
error of any kind......To judge from the volume before us, this great work will be 


characterised throughout, and in every respect, by a lavish expenditure of labour and 
capital, of rare ability and technical skill, all turned to the best advantage by careful 
and capable attention to the uniform realisation of a thoroughly judicious plan.”’ 














Prosrrctuses Post Free on APPLICATION. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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ANTE, and other ITALIAN Classics 
explained and general instructions given in the Italian Language 
and Literature,—Address F, Rossi, 1, Duke’s Lane, Kensington, 


PRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall — 


The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
= byte TS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, is NOW OPEN, Amission 
ne Shilling, 


T the DRAMATIC RECITAL to be 


given by Mr. J, H. LEIGH, M.A. (Oxon.) at the STEINWAY HALL, 
on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 2ND, ** THE KING and the COUNTESS,” 
an Fpiscde in the Play of Edward II!., will be RECITED by Messrs. 
BLAGROVE, BUCKLEY, EVERITT, TRENCHARD, and Miss MARY RORKE, 
under the direction of Mr. WM, POEL. 


REEK ART.—TALFOURD ELY, M.A, 


F.8.A.. will give in the LECTURE THEATRE, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM (by permission of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education), at 8 p.m., on MONDAY, APRIL 2lsT, a PUBLIC LECTURE 
on “THE TOPOGRAPHY of GREEK ART,” illustrated by the Oxy- 
Hydrogen Lantero. Also, at5 pm, on April 24th and May Ist, 8th, and 
loth, Demonstrations on the Casts from the Antique, in South Kensington 
Museum.—For details, and for tickets (price £1 1s,) write to Mr. ELY, 73, 
Parliament Hill-road, Hampstead, N, The Public will be admitted! to 
the Introductory Lecture without payment or tickets, ; 


NATION AL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, ArRiL 26TH, at the SOCIETY of ARTS, 
a Paper will be read by C, PURDON CLARKE, Esq., C.1.E., on ** INDIAN 
ART,’ Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.LE., C.S I., LL.D., will take 
the Chair at 4 o'clock, No cards required. 














E. A, MANNING, Hon. See, 


[HE COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE 


intend to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of CLASSICS, at a salary of 

200 a year, with half the fees of his classes. The whole amount wiil be 

guaranteed to £250a year, His duties will commence in October next. 

pare ged Raa post ss send their applications with Testi- 
monisls and the names of three referecs to the REGISTRAR 

TUESDAY, APRIL 22, iataaanee 








TYPE -WRITING. 
YPE-WRITING.-—-AUTHOR’S MSS., 


PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYINGexecuted yuickly and accurately. 
Terms, 1s. per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Schools attended, Terms moderate.—Address F, BAILEY, 
19, Albert-square, Stratford, E, 


CATALOGUES, 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
and Sundry Remainders of NEW and UNCUT BOOKS (No. 70, for 
APRIL), at greatly reduced prices, post free. — WILLIAM POTTER, 30. 
Exchan ge-street East, Liverpool. shite 











LUZAC & CO.,, 
Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, 


48, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
(Opposite the British Museum). 


np REAPY, 
LUZAC & CO”S MONTHLY LIST. 
No. H. APRIL, 1890, 

CONTENTS :~1, Now Oriental Books psblished in England, 2, New 
Oriental Books published on the Continent, 3. New Books published in 
the East. 4. Recent Continental Importations (a) Miscellaneous ; (6) Medi- 
= _—e (c) Novels. 5, A choice collection of New and Sccond-hand 

00ks. 


; To do had Post-free on application. 
e Messrs, LUZAC & Co, will have constantly on hand a large choice collec- 
tion of Works in ull branches of Literature in Europe and the Or‘ent, 





MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London, by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A Large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are now in 


circulation at Mupie’s Lrprary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on publication. 
Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s. 6d. Prospectuses and Clearance List of Books on Sale, 





Postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, New Oxford Street. 
Brancu Orrices: 241, BROMPTON ROAD, and 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





EQUATORIAL AFRICA AND ASHANGO LAND. 
Now ready, with Map and 90 Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. éd. 


ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT FOREST OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 


AND 


THE COUNTRY OF THE DWARFS. 


By PAUL DU OHAILLU, Author of “The Viking Age,” ‘‘The Land of the Midnight Sun,” &. 
AN ABRIDGED AND POPULAR EDITION. 


JOHN MURRAY, Atsemarze Street. 








SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
NEW SOUTH WALES—UNIVERSITY 


OF SYDNEY. 


CHALLIS CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


The Senate of the University of Sydney INVITE APPLICATIONS from 
gentlemen qualified to fill the above-named Chair. 

The salary will be at the rate of £900 per annum, with three increments 
of £1 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New 
South Wales, 9 Victoria-street, 8.W. 

Appli , Stating candidate's age, and accompanid by testimonials, 
must be addressed to the Senate of the University of Sydney, and sent to 
the undersigned not later than the Sth of May next, to be forwarded to the 
Senate, SAUL SAMUEL, 

Agent-General for New South Wales, 

24th March, 1890. 


9, Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE I3 HEREBY GIVEN, that: the next HALF-YFARLY EXAMI. 
NATION for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 9ih of June, 1890.—In addition to the Examination at the 
University, Provincial Examinations will be held at University College, 
Aberystwith ; University College, Bangor ; The Modern School, Bodf»rd ; 
Queen’s College, Birmingham; University College, Bristol; Un‘versity 
College, Cardiff ; The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies only); St. 
Gregory’s College, Downside; New College, Eastbourne; The Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh; The Royal Medical Co!lege, Epsom; The 
Yorkshire College, Leeds ; The Wyggeston Schools, Leicester ; University 
College, Liverpool ; The Owens College, Mauchester ; The School of Science 
and Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Univernity College, Nottingham ; The High 
School, Oswestry ; Firth College, Sheffield ; Stonyhurst College; and St. 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to tbe Registrir (University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less 
than five weeks before the t of the E inati 

ARTHUR MitmAy, M.A., Regis‘rar. 














April 16th, 1890, = 
K INes COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


The DEPARTMENT OPENS on MONDAY, APRIL 21sT, 
SPECIAL COURSRS THIS TERM 
Professor HALES on SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES, 
Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE on SCHOOL of ART in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
Mr, CARL ARMBRUSTER on WAGNER’S TRISTAN and ISOLDE, and 
PARSIFAL, 


For Prospectus apply to Miss C. G. SCHMITZ, 13, Kensington-squaro, W. 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, 8TH JULY, and following 
days for ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £50 and SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 4 
year, open to Students under 18 years on Ist Uctober, 1890. 

Candidates may offer one or more of the following subjects :-—Classics 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Modern Languages. 

The College fee for board, lodging, and tuition is £25 for each of the 
three University Terms, and £15 for residence, in the Long Vacation, 

For further information apply to the MasTER, 








Miss BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 


DORKING, has just removed to PIXHOLMI’, DORKING, and has 
now space for an additional number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Miss Braham is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University 
and by other responsible Teachers, and pays especial attention to Physical 
Education. Her gymnasium is fitted with the latest apparatus by Herr 
Stempel, who will give weekly lessons. Inclusive terms 80 or 100 guineas 
a year according to age. 





References remitted to 
Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N, W. 
Rey. J. F. E, Faning, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge, 
TERM commenced MONDAY, JANUARY 20TH, 





CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS.—Thirteenth Session.—The highest Education in 
Art, Science, and Literature.—LADIES, I; The School—Fine Arts, Letters, 
Science, Music. Single Studies. After Easter Vacation, April 14th.— 
LADIES, I!., Junior Division: Complete Educational Course. Inclusive 
‘ee. Next Term, April 28th. GENTLEMEN—SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING, I. Mechanical Course ; II. Civil Engineering Division : 
111. Colonial Section, *pecial Sections for Electrical, Marine, &c, Next 
Term opens April 28th.—Prospectuses in the Library, next Byzantine 
Court, (rystal Palace.—F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.8., Superintendent 
Educational Department. 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLAR- 


SHIP will be AWARDED on this Foundation in DESEMBER next, 
provided that a Candidate of sufficient merit present himself. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of ege, Graduation, and 
other points, the particulars of which may bs obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the Trust; and the Names and Add of all Candidat 
must be sent to the Secretary on or before OCTOBER Ist, 1890. 


PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
Dr, Williams’s Library, Gordon-square, London, W.C. 


r[ HE SOCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL 


EXAMINATION in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will this 

year be held in London during the week commencing MONDAY, JUNE 2ND, 

The Society’s Bronze Medal will be given to any Candidate obtaining full 
Marks in this Examination. 

A limited number of the Society’s Silver Medals will be awarded to those 

Candidates (taking a First Class) whom the Examiner shall certify as 

having acquitted themseives best in the Honours portion of the Examina- 











Dtetaadh lieatt 


tion. 
Full particulars may be on 
TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary, 


Society's House, John-street, | Adept, London w.c, 
[HE LIVERPOOL LIBRARY. 
FOUNDED 1758, 


A LIBRARIAN is required for the above Institution at a fixed salary of 
£200 perannum. Applications stating when the Candidate will be pre- 
pared to enter upon his duties, if selected, and accompanied by not more 
ae Ses Testimonials, will be received up to 2 p.m, on Tuesday, 

t pril. 

Applications, endorsed outside ‘* Librarianship,” should be addressed to 
the SUPERINTENDING COMMITTEE, The Liverpool Library, Bold-street, 
Liverpool. JOHN NEWTON, President. 


M R. OTTO SCHOLDERERS 
SCHOOL OF ART, 
6, BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON.’ 
Instruction in Oil Painting, Pastel Drawing, and in Black and White, 
For terms apply to the above address. 


NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 
Accountant, 


for Wholesale and Retail Traders. By PHILIP CRELLIN, Chartered 
Pric: 3s, 6d. 
G, BELL & SONs, Dechetoent, W.C, ; and the AUTHOR, 33, Chancory- 
ane, W.C, 

















Just published, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


r ] ‘HE LIFE and WRITINGS 
ALEXANDER VINET. 
By LAURA M. LANE, 
With an I duction by the Vi Archd FARRAR, D.D. 
“I may say without hesitation that readers will here find a deeply in- 
teresting Am Bers of a sincere and brilliant thinker.....The publication of 
this book will be a pure gain if it calls the attention of fresh students to the 
writings of a theologian so indep as Vinet was, yet so supreme in 
his allegiance to the majesty of truth.”—Archdeacon FARBAR. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38, George-street, 
eee ee be had from all Booksellers, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 573 pages, 


large 8vo, 7s. 64._ A Series of Popere by EDWARD OLODD, Canon RAWLINSON, 8r. C. BOSCAWEN, 
J. LEGGE. 8. BEAL. ISAB. cep. Sir A. LYALL. Dr. LEITNER. F. YORK POWELL, OSCAR 


BROWNING, J. PICTON, Dr WHITE, J. OLIFFORD, W. POLLARD, FRED. HARRI3ON, 
W. 8. LILY. D. NAOROJL. F. PINCOTT. M JOSEPH, J. M. ROBERTSON, A. P. SINNETT, Sir 
FRED. POLLOOK, G. W. FOOTE, Dr. CROSSKEY, STANTON COIT. 0. VOYSEY, and Sixteen other 


leading Specialists on the Forty principal Ethnic Religions, Christian Sects, and Philosophic Creeds. 
“A semeabante contribution to the literature of religious thowght.”—Manchesior Guardian, - 


“‘ A remarkable compendium on religions.” — Liverpool P 


HISTORY of the CIVILIZ ATION of the RENAISSANCE, 


By JACOB BURCKHARDT, ted and Edited by 8S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. A New Edition. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s, 





By HUBERT HALL, F:S A., of H.M. Public Record Office.—With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 89 Outs, 


(1,) COURT LIFE UN DER the PLANTAGENETS. By 
.S.A., of H.M. Public Recor ce. Large 8vo, 15s. ‘Really a delightful book. It 
hi 
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leasantly written and hand ris- 
ingly successful reproduction of life in the reign of Henry of Ln poy striking interest and genuine 


ue.”— Scotsman, ‘Mr, Hall has a keen eye for the human interest in history.”—Saturday Review, 
Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10s. 6d., THIRD EDITION of 
With 


(2.) SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN AGE. 
and a large folding Coloured Map of 


Tumice in the Bixteenth Oontury, «Students a Elizabethan tite aA 
on een’ ° en an rature 1 

addition to their libraries of Mr. Hubert Hall's highly interesting and weedy Aopen tye no w 
HatEs, in the Academy. ‘‘ People who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ancestors of the 
— century as they really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than rea‘ it.” 


THOS. DE QUINCEY: UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 


With Preface and Annotations by JAMES HOGG. 2 vols., each of 350 pages, with Portrai: os 

= aor = 8 To botany = to rank poe Ag 4 Immortals.’ It is true ¢ that ae all the ye 
is in the pages of se! ; bu ere agazin 

‘hese: days, and De Quincey was rd of them.”’—VFali Mall, woe Gant eons A am ney ty 


“Two most welcom A % . 
* Mr. Hogg has plaged all lovers of De Quincey under an obligation.””— Academy. no sanenen 


SCHOPENHAUER’S WORKS. 
Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A.—2s. 6d. each. 
(1.) RELIGION: a Dialogue, and other Essays. (From 


the “ Parerga und Paralipomena.’”’) [Second Bdition, 


(2) THE WISDOM of LIFE (‘“<Aphorismen zur Lebens- 


weisheit,” Part I.). 


(3.) COUNSELS and MAXIMS (“ Aphorismen,” Part II.). 


Reviewing (1) the Scotsman says it is ‘‘a vigorous translation of Schopenhauer’s min sam 
most popular, writings..... -Excellent and_ suggestive reading.” The Literary World he To this ahem 
volume we have a celection of very readable essays by the famous pessimistic philosopher, clothed in good 


intelligible English.”’ 
By Dr. J. E. Erpmann. 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 
and American Scholars. and Hadited by Prot. W. 8. HOUGH. I—ANOIENT 





Translated by several English 
- Salt meta of teed Ute Cine coe Sek Ch 

‘A splen monumen’ ent labour, cal acumen, and admirabl 
scarcely too much to predict that for the lib: ry of the savant, for the apotemienl are Se. it . e 
a ph) any ony Fv nee = wad the . npn Feeney who ip atin if not well up in things that 
. will mce become erence— 
not of actual study.”—Pall Mall Gazette. Se ae Se ae See On aoe = 





Second Edition, 4s. 6d.; 50 copies on Japanese paper, 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. B 


Prof. 
WILLIAM KNIGHT. With 56 Original Iilustrations of Lake Sce 
* The iJlustrations are charming, and admirably characteristic of the een bey HAE - Prrrtaaraaes 


“ This handsome and seductive volume......Nothing could be better than Prof. Knight's commentary.”’ 
A NEW BROWNING BOOK. 8s. 64 siageonanamen 


BROWNING’S MESSAGE to his TIMES: his Religion, 


Philosophy, and Science. By EDWARD BERDOE. Facsimil 
** Much that is helpful and s y ative,"—Mestomen, nde omen 


“We have no doubt that the book will meet with the approbation and success which it deserves,” 
A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL. Glasgow Herald. 


FOR 50 LITTLE: the Story of a Crime. By He.zn 


DAVIS. [This day. 
A MODERN SATIRE. 
MORGANTE - the | LESSER: his Notorious Life and 


‘There is something of the humour of Defoe and Swift about th 7? i i 
‘* A most excellent piece of fooling.’”’—Liverpool Post. aikapetnepalitunedt wet 


“‘ Many flashes of genuine wit, many sharp touches of eatire, and much whimsical power and fancy.”’ 
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The Permanent Elements of Religion. Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1887. By W. Boyd- 
Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. (Mac- 
millan.) 


For several reasons the Bampton Lectures of 
1887 are very remarkable. In the first place, 
the choice of the subject denotes a shrewder 
insight into the special religious needs of the 
time than seems to pertain to the average 
Bampton Lecturer. A discussion of “ the 
Permanent Elements of Religion” at a time 
when sciolists of various kinds are attacking 
the permanence of Christianity from without, 
and sacerdotalists are industriously confusing 
its permanent with its transitory elements 
from within, cannot be called needless or in- 
opportune. With comparatively few excep- 
tions, the rulers of the Church of England 
cannot be credited with profound penetration 
into those questions and problems which are 
most pressing for solution in the religious 
world, nor with engrossing solicitude as to 
the manner in which they may best be met. 
They bear the rumblings of the earthquake, 
and are conscious of an occasional shock, 
without manifesting much anxiety to test the 
foundations of the edifice of which they are 
the appointed guardians That all religions 
are transitory, that Christianity is an effete 
and outworn creed, are doctrines which they 
know are being preached with greater clamour 
and insistance every day. They see men of 
culture, probably disdaining the attempt to 
force on them the transitory in place of the 
permanent elements of religion, leaving the 
Church in increasing numbers ; and yet they 
show no sign of appreciating the situation, 
still less of any bona fide attempt to grapple 
with its peril. All honour then to the Bishop 
of Ripon for manfully selecting as the theme 
of his Bampton Lectures a question so closely 
in touch with the most cogent needs and 
thoughts of the time. 

But if the bishop’s choice of his subject 
is both happy and significant, the same quali- 
ties may be said, on the whole, to mark its 
treatment. It is, as every such discussion 
should be, libera'ly broad, catholic, and sym- 
pathetic. He does not take his stand on 
certain axiomatic dogmas or features of 
Christianity, and erect them into an infallible 
standard by which all other religious faiths 
should be estimated. That has been the 
favourite method with Christian evidence 
writers from time immemorial. Even when 
the elements of Christianity were placed on 
a footing of theoretical equality with those of 
other fwiths, it was merely with the object 
of traducing the latter by the supposed 
contrast. The Bishop of Ripon, on the 
contrary, takes his stand on the broad and 





| philosophical foundation of comparative re- 
ligion. For the purposes of his argument, 
Christianity is one of the Universal Religions. 
He ranks it side by side with Islam and 
Buddhism. Doubtless he arrives at the con- 
viction of its superiority, but it is by the path 
of inductive and a posteriori ratiocination. 
It is not arbitrarily and arrogantly assumed 
from a high a priort standpoint. The supre- 
macy is of degree rather than of kind. 
Christianity shares the permanent elements 
common more or less to all religions, but it 
possesses them in greater abundance. That 
is the cause, as it is also the measure, of its 
superiority. 

The central interest of the bishop’s lectures 

turns therefore on those attributes or features 
of religion which he regards as permanent, 
discovering them in the past and present and 
auguring them in the future. These “ per- 
manent elements’ he declares to be Depend- 
ance, Fellowship, and Progress, which, if we 
interpret Hope as an aspiration of growth, do 
not differ essentially from the Pauline triad 
—Faith, Hope, and Charity. Now, the per- 
manence of these elements depends, according 
to the lecturer, on the laws by which man’s 
spiritual nature grows. Of these he men- 
tions four (he does not pretend that his 
enumeration is exhaustive), viz. (1) The law 
of environment; (2) The law of organism ; 
(3) The law of sacrifice; (4) The law of 
indirectness. The outcome of these laws he 
gives as follows :— 
‘*As we think, we are. As we are, we see. 
Progress is through Sacrifice. Sacrifice to be 
sure must be inspired by something higher than 
the desire to be self-sacrificing ” (p. 41). 

Not improbably this is the feature of the 
bishop’s lecture, which will be most severely 
attacked. Indeed, it is obvious that the 
divisions are not logical. Whether regarded 
in their origin or in their scope, the laws are 
wholly defective in homogeneousness. They 
do not stand on the same plane of thought, 
sre not regulated by similar conditions, do not 
operate in the same manner, and cannot claim 
to be uniyerssl in the same sense. The first 
two are in reality one—7.¢., the indissoluble 
connexion which exists between a man’s 
religion and his physical and mental environ- 
ment. This, on analysis, proves to be only 
another form of Montaigne’s oft-quoted remark 
about religion being a geographical expression, 
which Pascal characteristically emphasises in 
his Pensées (Art. iii. § 8). The third law, 
that of sacrifice, emerges in a wholly different 
sphere, and is dependent on subjective con- 
ditions of another kind. For, although it has 
certain analogies in the natural world, and is 
found in most religions of a higher type, its 
real sanctions cannot claim to be of the same 
universal kind as the laws of environment. 
Similarly, the law of indirectness is also a 
recognised fact of man’s spiritual nature, but 
its scope and recognition are hardly sufficiently 
universalised to establish a claim to be con- 
sidered a general principle. The need of un- 
selfconsciousness in religion which the law 
asserts is a profound truth which one would 
gladly see more insisted on; but, bearing in 
mind the relation it must inevitably assume to 
certain other religious truths or doctrines 
accepted as such, it seems a little premature 
to describe it in terms of a universally ruling 
principle. 








this part of my subject, it is clear that the 
bishop’s four laws require recasting if they 
are to attain the merit, to which they are 
evidently meant to aspire, of philosophical 
coherence. Indeed, this preliminary part of 
the discussion seems to me superfluous. The 
permanent elements of religion might more 
simply and intelligibly have been collected 
from a survey of universal or largely diffused 
religions, without insisting on prior conditions 
which are partly self-evident axioms, and 
partly are comprehended under the permanent 
elements themselves, since both sacrifice and 
unselfconsciousness must be held to be implied 
= any true notion of ‘‘ fellowship” or human 
ove. 

Passing to the three elements already men- 
tioned, which Dr. Boyd-Carpenter affirms to 
be permanent in all religions, they do not 
seem to need much discussion. No one who 
has penetrated to the root-thought of most 
religions can fail to recognise that dependence 
on some greater power is the principle which 
best explains their primary stages, both as to 
thought and rite. Nor is it merely an initial 
principle. It may easily be expanded, as it 
was by Schleiermacher, so as to comprehend 
the loftiest aspirations and acts of religious 
culture and worship. The bishop traces this 
element as an original or adventitious prin- 
ciple in most ancient religions, and has no 
difficulty in demonstrating its importance in 
Christianity. Similarly, fellowship is a 
primary human instinct whose instrument- 
ality in originating and sustaining religion is 
unquestioned. Of the two, and as implying a 
greater share of the directly human element, 
it may be said to have a higher importance 
than dependence. Its value as a central 
principle of Christianity is a self-evident 
truth. That neither dependence nor fellow- 
ship, regarded as elements of religion, should 
be pushed to the extreme of annihilating 
personality, is a truth which the bishop in- 
cidentally admits, though he does not, I 
think, perceive the likelihood, in the advance 
of religious as of political culture, that the 
individual will resist more and more his 
passive absorption by the community. This, 
however, merely means that the limits and 
conditions of membership of any future 
church must be more elastic than, as a rule, 
they have been in past or existing churches— 
a conclusion, indeed, which on various grounds 
is forcing itself with continually growing in- 
tensity on the convictions both of religious 
and political leaders. At any rate, both 
dependence and fellowship are elements of 
religion as to whose importance and per- 
manence there can be no question. The 
novelty of the bishop’s triad consists in his 
including as its third element that of progress. 
By this, however, the bishop does not mean 
the advance in dogmatic intensity and ex- 
pansion, which seems the only idea of it 
that certain ecclesiastics are capable of 
forming. It is not the growth which cul- 
minates in such dogmas as the Infallibility of 
the Pope or the Immaculate Conception, or 
which pushes sacramental efficacy to the self- 
stultifying extreme of materialism. From 
the doctrine of development as laid down by 
Cardinal Newman, the Bishop of Ripon’s 
definition of progress differs as much as the 
morbid development caused and maintained 


Without penetrating further into \by disease differs from the free growth of a 
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healthy organism. He defines its nature and 
operation in terms which deserve quotation : 


‘‘To these two features I venture to add a 
third—Progress. This expresses belief in the 
forward and upward movement ef creation, the 
belief in personal spiritual progress, and the 
conviction that not for ourselves alone do the 
wheels of time move forward, but that they 
bear all things onward to an age in which the 
children of men shall be blessed. ... 
stagnation is misery, progress is happiness, and 
it can hardly be ignored in a religion which 
aspires to be abiding. . . . Religion cannot be 
one with men unless it be one with men’s 
growth and progress ”’ (p. 55). 


‘* There is a third element,” he says in another 
place (p. 102), ‘‘for which we must look— 
Progress—the spirit which links itself with the 
welfare of the race. Dependence and Fellow- 
ship are not enough; the spirit of man desires 
to bind iteelf for good with the growing life of 
the world.” 


The preceding sketch of the  bivhop’s 
lectures will I think serve to convey a clear 
impression of their method, and will throw 
incidental light on their tone and spirit. They 
may be described as a well considered and 
determined attempt to solve some of the 
religious questions which at present seem 
pressing most eagerly for solution. The 
attempt is made in a spirit of kindly considera- 
tion and large-hearted Christian charity not 
too common among English divines. Of his 
sympathetic treatment of the founders of 
other religions than that of Christ’s we have 
a striking example ia his description of 
Mohammed. The quotation may also serve 
as an illustration of the bishop’s eloquence 
and graphic power : 


‘* We can understand him better as we recall 
his traditional portraiture. A little and slender 
figure, broad shouldered and upbearing proudly 
his majestic head, crowned with dark flowing 
and curling hair; an oval face bronzed by the 
sun; the nose, ‘the rudder of the face and 
index of the will,’ strong and masterful; teeth 
brilliant as hailstones and eyes bright as stars ; 
soft small nervous hands—all made up a figure 
goodly to look upon. His peculiarities also are 
known to us—the deep bloodvessel on the fore- 
head that darkened with passion; thestrange egg- 
mark between the shoulders, the so-called seal 
of prophecy; and the gracious gait, light and 
springing, as of onestepping downwards. Joy- 
ous he was and loving as a child, patient as a 
woman ; ready now to romp with the children, 
to tell them stories, now to sit patiently in a 
foul dense atmosphere, nursing the sick child 
till it died with its head on his bosom ; full of 
a sweet soft courtesy which would not willingly 
offend by gesture or by manner ; never the first 
to withdraw his hand from another’s grasp, or 
to turn aside from another’s converse. Alto- 
gether, you would say, a delicate organisation, 
sensitive, passionate, responsive; drawn to a 
strange sad love of solitude, yet longing for 
the solace and soothing of a woman’s hand, 
and flying to her sheltering arms as to a safe 
place from the wild terrors which at times 
fell upon him, Briefly, he is a man with that 
mixture of qualities which Coleridge declared 
needful for the highest genius—that blending 
of masculine and feminine qualities which is 
called androgynous ” (pp. 80, 81). 


The description is too long to quote at 
length, and I must be content with referring 
my readers to it as a striking exemplification 
of the genial kindness with which our best 
Christian advocates are now accustomed to treat 
the founders of alien faiths. In close relation 


with the bishop’s sympathetic dealing with 
other creeds is his pronounced deprecation of 
extreme dogmatism in his own. The follow- 
ing quota’ion gathers into a focus of concen- 
trated eloyuence the spirit which pervades all 
the Lectures. No recent utterances could be 
mentioned more replete with painful reminis- 
cences a8 to the past, or fuller of brighter 
hope for the future. I can only regret my 
inability to transcribe more than a part of a 
passage as full of truth in its matter as of 
fire and brilliancy in its form: 


‘* As religions cannot do without this personal 
being, so his presence elevates, enlivens, and 
widens religious thought and worship. The 
creed, as we have said, becomes ethicised. 
There is need of this. There has been enough 
philosophising of creeds; they have been treated 
as though they were a series of propositions 
demanding the assent of the mind, and to 
which the assent of the mind was sufficient. 
The eager avd shallow dogmatist who wor- 
shipped not God, but clung vehemently and 
immorally to his creed, demanded intellectual 
assent. Heedless of the need of intellectual 
honeaty or of the ethical significance of the creed, 
he saw no alternative between the declaration of 
assent to atheological propositionand the eternal 
damnation of a human soul. He made it 
possible for men to say, and to say it witha 
measure of truth, that orthodoxy was the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. His creed became a 
fetish ; instead of Believe in God, believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, he held aloft his creed and 
cried Believe It” (p. 276). 


The bishop’s augury of the religion of the 
future is quite in harmony with this en- 
lightened estimate of mere formulas of belief. 
He asks: 


‘On what will the religion of the future be 
based? Will it be founded on new intellec- 
tunl conceptions? . . . Will it be founded on a 
creed, or a code, or a person ?” ‘ 


He continues: 


* Our answer, I think, must be not on a creed 
nor on a code, but on a person. Not on a 
creed unless we desire to have a cold religionism 
instead of a living moving religion. Not ona 
code unless we are prepared to hand over the 
race-progress to the cold ministry of a blood- 
less moralism. But on a person, for in a 
person alone is the conception of religion real 
and the thought of morality a living thing.” 


It is from the standpoint and with the 
spirit indicated in the foregoing passages that 
Dr. Boyd-Carpenter determines other ques- 
tions and issues pertaining to his subject. 
This, ¢.g., is how he decides the relation of 
belief to conduct : 


‘“‘ Orthodoxy, it is said, is preferred to morality. 
True, the relgionist prefers it. Orthodoxy and 
ceremonial are put by him above the religion 
of life. But Christianity, the Christianity of 
Christ, reverses the order. ‘I was an hungered,’ 
said Christ, ‘and ye gave me meat; thirsty and 
ye gave me drink’” (p. 194). 


I have no space to adduce further extracts 
or to dwell at greater length on the many 
remaining points of interest which the Bishop 
of Ripon’s Bampton Lectures offer for con- 
sideration. What I have said will, I hope, 


suffice for my immediate purpose, which is to 
call my readers’ special attention to what 
might almost be characterised as a new depar- 
ture in the method and treatment of the 





| Lecture. Dr. Boyd Carpenter is not content to 





remain in the serene aloofness of an academic 
professor or some erudite Dryasdust propound- 
ing or defending schemes of traditional belief 
with little or no referenca ¢o the actual needs 
of the time. He buckles on his shield, girds 
him with his sword, and himself descends 
into the arena where the copflict is in arduous 
progress. Doubtless his idiosyncracy and 
training have given him special qualifications 
for the work. Thus he is more of a rhe- 
torician and popular pulpit orator than he is a 
severe logician The minor defects of his 
Lectures seem attributable to that undeniable 
fact. His systematic presentation of the 
scheme of his Lectures, though not suffering 
from any fatal defect, lacks the compactness 
and homogeneity which characterise the severe 
consecutive thinker. His style also, though 
always clear and forcible and oftentimes 
marked by burning and irresistible cloquence, 
sometimes descends into the lower regions of 
pulpit sensationalism. A similar note ef his 
popular sympathies may be found in his stress 
on novels as illustrative of the positions in 
his Lectures. Probably this is the feature of 
the Bampton Lectures of 1887 which would 
most strike the reader accustomed to the tone 
and style of these productions with a feeling 
of strangeness. Ordinarily, when the Bamp- 
ton lecturer is a scholar, the learning neces- 
sarily restrained in the sermons overflows in‘o 
the notes which, as a rule, bristle with names 
of and quota'ions from classical, patristic, 
and philosophical authorities. Here, how- 
ever, where we might have expected 
to see Augustine and Jerome, Aquinas 
and Ockam, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel 
jostle each other, we find quo’ations from 
George Sand and George Eliot, Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist, George Gissing’s Zhyrza, Mr. 
Baring Gould’s John Herring, and White 
Melville’s Bones and I. I am very far from 
saying that this novelty, however grotesque 
it may seem at first sight, is not justifiable— 
nay, it seems to me, from the bishop’s stand- 
point, wholly inevitable. It is surely time, 
as he himself remarks, that the attention of 
popular theologians should be directed, not so 
much to the schemes of philosophers and 
schoolmen of a bygone day, es to the thoughts 
and controversies among which our own lot 
is cast. 

But, whatever abatement some may award 
to the bishop’s lectures for thus sinking to 
the level of the popular preacher seems to 
me far more than compensated by the two 
undeniable facts—that he clearly recognises 
the pressing religious needs of the time, and 
has endeavoured to meet them in the enlight- 
ened and liberal manner by which in my 
opivion they can alone be met Not a little 
will have been achieved by his work if it 
should induce thoughtful men to consider the 
question of the elements of religion, to dis- 
criminate those which are evanescent from 
those that are inherent and enduring; and to 
rest calmly on the conviction that, whatever 
else is perishable in human thought and life, 
the primordial elements of religion, those that 
are gathered from history and vouched by 
human experience, are indubitably permanent. 

Joun Owen. 
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“ Routers or Inpra.”—The Marquess of Dal- 
housie. By Sir W. W. Hunter. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 


Sir Wit11am Hunter has added to his labours 
in Indian literature by undertaking to edit a 
series of little books now issuing from the 
Clarendon Press under the title of ‘‘ Rulers of 
India.” 

“The leading idea is to present a series of 
historical retrospects rather than of personal 
biographies. Each little book takes some con- 
spicuous epoch in the making of India, and— 
under the name of its principal “eo ee 
sets forth the problems which he had to 
encounter, the work which he achieved, and 
the influences which he left behind.” 


The series opens with the work whose title 
appears here ; and it presents all those qualities 
which we are wont to expect from the gifted 
author, not unmixed with those little pecu- 
liarities which are their inevitable shadows. 
The career of ‘‘the first Governor-General of 
India”—for Dalhousie’s predecessors had 
taken the name of their office from Bengal— 
has been very lately sketched by Capt. 
Trotter, whose book with the same title as 
this was reviewed in the Acapemy of Sep- 
tember 7, 1889. It will be sufficient on the 
present occasion to sum up that career in 
a few terse sentences extracted from Sir W. 
Hunter’s ‘‘ Argument ”’: 


‘* Expansion of territory, unification of terri- 
tory, and the drawing forth of material 
resources, these were the three labours given 
to Lord Dalhousie to accomplish in India; and 
in the three words conquest, consolidation, and 
development, his work may be summed up.” 


Adhering to this distribution, the author 
proceeds to notice, in order, the conquest and 
consolidation of the Punjab, and of Lower 
Burma; the annexation of native states; and 
the chief lines of organisation introduced by 
the great proconsul in the direction of rail- 
ways, telegraphs, public works, post office, 
education, finance, and military policy. All 
this various and complicated record is die- 
entangled and displayed with admirable skill 
and clearness; although readers already ac- 
quainted with the facts may be disposed to 
cavil at a certain optimism, a blinking of draw- 
backs, and a somewhat tov deferential propitia- 
tion of the generalreader. That rather indolent 
Philistine—the present writer speaks for him- 
self—is astonished to find out how ridiculously 
perfect his hero was, and how preternaturally 
intelligent he himself has suddenly become. 
But efter a somewhat deeper and wider ex- 
amination of the facts, one begins to see that 
the rude realities of life are neither so simple 
nor so easily disposed of. 

Take, for example, the account of the 
annexation of the Punjab, of which some 
account was recently offered in these columns 
—Sir J. Login and Dulip Singh (Acavemy, 
October 26, 1889)—and compare the author’s 
version. The young Raja, we are told, ‘‘ was 
amply provided for by a pension of £50,000 
@ year and the titular dignity of prince.”” The 
last five words are absolutely without founda- 
tion. The title of ‘ prince’ is unknown in 
English heraldry, and it is needless to add 
that it was not invented for Dulip (or, as Sir 
William prefers to spell the name, ‘‘ Dhulip ”). 
As to the alleged “‘ pension,” the statement is 
almost equally misleading. What was created 





was a yearly allowance of “ not Jess than four 
and not exceeding five lakhs per annum for 
the support of himself, his relatives, and the 
servants of the State.’ The Raja’s own 
personal share of the annuity was at first 
£12,000 a year, raised in 1859 to £25,000. 

As to public works, railways, &c., it is cer- 
tainly impossible to overrate the wisdom and 
soundness of Lord Dalhousie’s doings. But 
on the subject of annexation, Sir W. Hunter 
can hardly suppose that the last word has 
been said. Grantiog the distinction between 
‘‘ independent ”’ and “ dependent ”’ states, and 
admitting that, both at home andin India, others 
were as much in favour of ‘the doctrine of 
lapse ” as Dalhousie, the fact remains that the 
doctrine was dropped after the revolt of 1857. 
Dalhousie and his supporters honestly believed 
that the rulers of these ‘‘ dependent ” states 
were necessarily effete or worse, and that the 
people preferred British rule. Some of the 
events of 1857-8 taught a different lesson; 
aod even John Lawrence only ventured still 
to suggest that the natives were happier under 
British rule, ‘‘ did they but know it.” 

Such, then, are two countercharges that 
must be weighed in giving a final historical 
estimate of Dalhousie’s administration. His 
arrangements with Dulip Singh were vague, 
if not oppressive; and his application of the 
lapse - doctrine was founded on imperfect 
knowledge of the case at large. Sir William 
gives generous emphasis to his foresight in 
military matters, and shows how the mutiny 
of the Bengal army derived most of its 
strength from the neglect of the home 
government to attend to the governor- 
general’s entreaties for a diminution of the 
native forces and an augmentation of the 
European element. But there is some reason 
to believe that here also Dalhousie was not 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts, and did 
not understand the real defects of the Bengal 
military system. 

Nevertheless, after allowance is made for 
all shortcomings, the author has produced a 
skilful and most attractive picture. When 
the brilliant lowland noble was retiring, weary 
and broken, from the scene of his arduous 
and protracted labours, a nameless admirer 
addressed him in a Calcutta paper with some 
spirited lines, of which the first stanza was as 
follows : 

‘* Ere Oampbells yet were lords of Lorne, 


While yet Buccleugh was harrying kine, 


Were Rameays in Dalwolsey born— 


And Froissart tells what sires were thine.’’ 
And the lines struck the true key-note. It 
was because James Ramsay came of a pure 
and masterful race that he was what he was, 
high-minded, ardent, and fearing no man. 


‘‘ To fear God,” he once wrote, ‘and to have P 


no other fear, is a maxim of religion ; but the 
truth of it, and the wisdom of it, are proved 
day by day in politics”—a strange voice in 
the wilderness of official minutes. 

It only remains to add that the book is 
based on careful study of the best available 
materials. Dalhousie’s own papers are sealed 
for the present ; but the author has made good 
use of public and private documents, and has 
enjoyed the privilege of being aided by the 
deceased statesman’s family. His little work 
is, consequently, a valuable contribution to 


modern history. a6 





Tales and Legends from the Land of the Tsar. 
Translated from the original Russian by 
eon) M. 8. Hodgetts. (Griffith, Farran 
& Co. 


We have had no book of Russian folk-tales 
since the meritorious work of the late Mr. 
Ralston, published as long ago as 1873. Of 
this, however, no second edition has appeared. 
And in some respects the present work by 
Miss Hodgetts is better adapted to the general 
reader, especially the younger generation; for 
it does not contain any notes on comparative 
folk-lore, such as are calculated to interest only 
a limited class for whom the commentaries of 
Mr. Ralston will always retain their value. 
Stories are most welcome to the ordinary 
public when given with all their original 
vivacity, and even tautology and contradic- 
tions; and it is in a popular manner that Miss 
Hodgetts has presented her selection to us. 

And what tales they are! Full of the 
wildest flights of fancy, as she truly remarks 
in her preface. In fact, the audacity of these 
folk-tales is the quality which will first strike 
the person who reads them. They teem with 
adventures, all is direct action; and they do 
not contain any of the sententious moralising 
which we find in the Hitopadesa, or the ‘‘ Book 
of Wisdom and Falsehood” of the Georgian 
Sulkhan Orbeliani. You are left to draw 
your own inferences. In these tales all proba- 
bilities and possibilities are cast to the winds. 
A notable characteristic which they possess is 
the glorification of physical force, with a 
considerable admixture of cunning, as in 
‘** Reynard the Fox.” The Russian does not 
seem to care for philosophising; he is too 
naive for that, and it is just this absence of 
all attempts at “‘improving the occasion” 
which will make these stories popular among 
our young friends. Children do not care for 
moral tags. 

Some of the tales have been previously 
translated into English, in Mr. Ralston’s book, 
for instance; but with that notable exception 
Russian folk-stories have been rather neglected 
in Western literature. Chodzko, in his 
Contes des Paysans et des patres Slaves (1864), 
almost ignores them; and as he affects to 
adopt the opinions of Duchinski about the 
great Russian race, he looks for the sources 
of his tales in any other direction. 

At least two of the pieces given by Miss 

Hodgett’s are Russian bilini, or legendary 
ballads—‘‘ The Last of the Russian Warriors ”’ 
and the celebrated chant of Ilya Muromets, 
whose name is somewhat disguised in the 
form which it assumes in her book. This 
bilina is interesting, as giving us a glimpse 
how Vladimir, the first Christian sovereign, 
resented himself to the popular imagination 
in Russia. Strange to say, we find next to 
nothing about him in his religious character, 
if we except his contest with the idolater. 
Ilya is the most popular hero of the old 
Volksepos. Vladimir is holding high court at 
sacred Kiev: 
‘* Elie (Ilya oped straight into the prince’s 
court, ed i aie steed and tled him 
up to an old oak-post. This done, he went to 
the sacred [svietlomu, bright ?] palace of the 
prince to pray, and after having offered up 
thanks for his recovery, he made a low bow to 
the _— and princess. 

‘* Now the great Prince Vladimir was holding 
& feast; there were princes and grand nobles 
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present, and many a valiant warrior. When 
Klie Muromitch (Ilya Maromets) had finished 
praying, a mighty bowl, large as a modern 
pail, was handed to him, full of green wine. 
Elie (Ilya) took the bowl, and, raisirg it to his 
lips, drank off the contents at one draught. — 

“Then up rose the great Prince Viadimir 
and spoke, for he and his people were greatly 
amazed. 

‘Tell me thy name, young stranger, tell me 
thy father’s name, that we may know what seat 
to give thee.” 

This quaffing the bowl of wine will perhaps 
remind some of our readers of a passage in the 
Frithof Saga: ‘Ej tvenne miin det témde 
som miinner iiro nu” (not two strong men in 
these new days could drain that mighty cup). 
It will be observed that the wine is green, the 
favourite conventional epithet in these di/ini. 
In the same way it is always the “‘damp” 
earth, the “ thick” forest, and so on. 


In some of the tales we notice that Miss 
Hodgetts has adopted a slightly different 
version from that given by Afsnasiey—Prince 
Kid-skin. for instance ; but the variations are 
most conspicuous in the names, and no greater 
proof could exist of their being genuine folk- 
tules than these slight discrepancies. The 
very quaint story, ‘‘ Ivashko end the Witch,” 
is identical in its mein details with one given 
in the Essays on Southern Russia (Zapiski o 
yuzhnot Rossie) by Kulish. It there appears 
in a Malo-Russien version under the title 
‘‘ Tvas i Viedma.” 

But it would be out of p'ace here to dis- 
cuss the varicus versions and translations of 
these curious stories. We can only say that 
for grown-up and young folk who wish to 
revel in a world of fancy, and to give free 
rein to their imaginations, there is abundance 
of material. Out of the great quantity of 
these stories—and only those fawiliar with 
the works of Afanasiev, Rudchenko, Kulish, 
Erlenvein, and others, know how many there 
are—Miss Hodgetts has translated those which 
are most representative. She gives them in 
free, racy, half-colloqui+l1 English, correspond- 
ing to their forms in the original language, 
where we have the repetition and droll jingles 
known to a'l who have studied them. The 
familiarity of the translator with the Russian 
language is a sufficient guarantee of their 
accuracy. But why does she give us the 
proper names in such odd forms? 

W. R. Morritt. 








Merlin and other Poems. 
(Blackwood.) 


Pror. Verren is a Wordsworthian in the same 
sense as was his countryman, Thomas Aird, 
whom he recals in several respects; and his 
new volume is, even more than his Hillside 
Rhymes, instinct with that Wordsworthian 
spirit which inspired his recent prose work on 
Nature in Scottish Pcetry. I have a sus- 
picion, indeed, that Prof. Veitch has allowed 
—unconsciously, no doubt—Wordsworth to 
influence him too-much, that he has striven to 
be simple after the Lake fashion, when he 
ought to have given free rein to Scotch en- 
thusiasm. Take, for example, these lines 
from ‘‘My own Familiar Hills”—a subject 
which would have almost justified effusiveness: 
‘In August glows the heather, 
And gleams the bracken oe: 


The milk-wort lifts its gentle face, 
The grassy tufts between.” 


By John Veitch. 





Here it must be allowed that Prof Veitch is 
not Wordsworthian, but simply matter-of- 
fact; and there are many things in this 
collection which are quite es prosaic as the 
lines I have quoted. 

Prof. Veitch is seen to far greater advan- 
tage, and is, indeed, far more of himself in 
some of his border ballads or traditions, such as 
“The Laird of Schelynlaw,” and ‘‘ A Legend of 
Neidpath Castle.” The former of these is very 
nearly perfect in its simplicity. The murder 
of the ‘lane auld nian in his ane auld keep ” 
is merely binted at ; and then there is a touch 
of Stevensonian lightness and suggestiveness 
in the remorse of the murderer, for whom 
there is no more sunshine. 


‘* The sun is no’ gaun to daw— 
For that straik o’ blude and that clot o’ blude 
On the breist 0’ auld Schelynlaw.”’ 


The Merlia who gives Prif. Veitch’s book 
its title is not Merlin Ambrosius, the man 
of Roman descent who sup¢rseded Vortigern 
in the Cymric supremacy and lost it again in 
465; but Merlin Caledonius, otherwise Merlin 
Wylt or Silvestris. He was the son of 
Mervyn, who was descended from the head 
of one of the royal lines of the Cymri; he 
was also the friend of Prince Gwenddolen, 
a lord or king of the North, and w«s pre- 
sent—on the losing side—at that decisive 
battle in 573, in which the issue was 
decided between the Pagan and Christian 
forces of the time. After this defeat, he is 
said to have fled to the wilds of Drummelzier, 
and there, after some years of disconsolate 
brooding over the differences between Christi- 
anity and his own creed of Nature-worship, 
to have been beaten to death by some herds- 
men of the district. It is absolutely necessary 
to give this explanation ; otherwise, it will be 
impossible to understand the motive of Prof. 
Veitch’s pcem, which lies in the struggle in 
Merlin’s mind between the two rival creeds, 
with both of which he has some sympathy. 
The conflict leaves him destitute of ambition, 
and in a eense also destitute of power. Prof. 
Veitch first presents Merlin soliloquising, 
a lonely man and the embodiment of despair. 
The conclusion the dreamer comes to is: 


‘* What, then, this life of ours but pain and 
wreck ? 

Mirage that hovers fair o'er youthful sky ; 
Inwoven dream that parts as mist before 
The sun of noon; mid-life a battle ’gainst 
Fierce striving powers for issues no one knows 
Are in their final outcome good or ill, 
None seeking whither tends the deed we do 
In the mysterious process of the world.”’ 


Merlin’s twin sister (the Dawn) and his 
sweetheart (the Gleam) appear, and endeavour 
to soothe him and touch him to finer and 
simpler issues. He is not irresponsive; but 
his complete moral deliverance, his a‘tain- 
ment of peace of mind, comes only through 
death—a death at the hands of rude rustics, 
who denounce him as ‘the devil’s son,” the 
destroyer of their crops, who spares neither 
shepherd nor lamb. Prof. Veitch’s blank 
verse flows smoothly, and it undoubtedly gives 
graceful expression to his leading ide2, which 
is eseentially the familiar ‘‘all discord, har- 
mony not understocd.”’ 

The moral bouquet of this little volume 
—its Scotch piety, purity, and resignation 
to what is accepted as the Divine { will—is 
superior, however, to any one poem or stanza 





in it. And this shows how unconscious and 
complete is Prof. Veitch’s Wordsworthianism. 
WitittrAm WALLACE, 








A Tour in a Phaeton. By James John Hiseey. 
(Bentley.) 


Reapers will soon begin to expect an annual 
volume from Mr. Hissey with the regularity 
of the bellman’s Christmas verses. This last 
summer he takes us with him on his holiday 
through Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk—counties 
not usually considered picturesque, and there- 
fore known to few save their inhabitauts, but 
able to yield a rich harvest to the practised 
eye of the author. The churches of the 
district, the old manor houses such as Layer 
Merney, quaint inns once prosperous in the 
days of coaches but now just kept alive by 
market day, the Broads, Rushmere Heath, 
the pleasanter aspects of the scenery, the old- 
world beliefs of the rustics, form the staple of 
his researches. He drove the phaeton to 
Colchester and Ipswich, and thence near the 
coast by Saxmundbam and Yarmouth to 
Cromer, returning to town by Bury &t. 
Edmunds, Sudbury, and Chelmsford. 

The record of this trip, told in four hundred 
pages, but lightened by a score of pretty 
sketches, is not wit out interest to the lover 
of his native land. Mr. Hissey’s ttyle is 
level and withal agreeab'e, much like the 
scenery through which he passes. Every here 
and there it rises to enthusiasm or skilful 
detail, just as the Langdon Hills or the high 
lands near Thetford diversify their districts. 
Still, to do justice to Mr. Hissey’s book, a 
man must be practised in skipping. Over and 
over again he moralises st some length, and 
that on very trite subjects. The comparison 
of English landscape beauty with continents], 
the advantages of driving through the country 
instead of speeding through it with the rush of 
the express train, the delights of old-fashioned 
rustic inns instead of the pretentious plate 
glass and high portals of the modern hotel, 
are often in his mouth. When the reader 
comes to such pages as these (and there are 
many of them), let him imitate Mr. Hissey’s 
own procedure in an uninteresting part of a 
rural district— pass on at once without a 
moment’s delay. Life is hardly long enough 
to spend much time on green wastes like 


‘*the scenery of roadside England is not ex- 
citing; there is nothing very wonderful cr 
strange about it; there is no need of strong 
adjectives to describe it ; it is neither grand nor 
sublime—merely beautiful, but, oh, how great 
is its dower of beauty! what a revelation of 
loveliness,” &c. ; 


or on arid tracts like 


‘*those past-time inns, the outcome of the 
picturesque coaching days, when they have not 
been altered or improved to suit modern require- 
ments, how they delight the eye of the nine- 
teenth-century traveller along the old high roads! 
Oh, the charm of these quaint and comfortable 
hostels, when they bave been simply main- 
tained, neither restored nor yet allowed to go 
to decay, wayside pictures they !”’ 


and much more of the same kind. All sen- 
sible persons have by this time learnt the 
pleasures of a ramble through the by-reads 
of England. There is really no need to blow 
the horn so loudly as the phaeton passes by. 
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When the author condescends to alight from 
these altitudes and treat of the common sights 
of East Anglia which are yet so very uncommon 
to strangers, we gladly linger with him. Thus, 
the Roman relics at Colchester or the museum 
at Bury St. Edmunds are well and simply 
described. The wonders of Sudbury Church, 
the Sussex windmills, and round church towers 
of Norfolk, obtain several pleasant pages. It 
is interesting to bave the striking features of 
East Dereham Church (where Cowper is 
buried) quietly pointed out. Without the 
formality of a guide-book, Mr. Hissey’s volume 
describes the general aspects of the country 
faithfully and the particular features with 
praiseworthy care. He devotes his last 
chapter to hints for those about to take a 
driving tour, which are full of common sense. 
Stables, maps, fodder, equipment—nothing is 
forgotten. With careful treatment he shows 
that horses can be worked continuously on 
such a tour at the rate of twenty miles a day, 
not only without injuring them but positively 
with benefit to their condition. It is speed, 
he rightly insists, not distance that tells upon 
them. A judicious driver will get double the 
work out of a horse that a careless random 
one can attain. 

Doubtless it is owing to Mr. Hissey’s 
Transatlantic nationelity that things strike 
him as strange which appear simple enough 
to Englishmen. Thus he had never heard of 
a “Queen of the Gipsies’” when shown 
Repronia Lee’s monument at Kesgrave. In 
all probability, therefore, he has never been 
at Yetholm, where he would find plenty of 
Lees and a real live queen, or read the ballads 
of Johnnie Faa, ‘‘ Lord and Erle of Little 
Egypt.” Again, our forefathers delighted to 
build their stately homes in valleys rather 
than on commanding situations as we do, 
because it was important that they should not 
catch the eye of enemies. There is no need 
to comment on an inscription which he found 
in little Braxted Church, and ‘“‘ which did not 
seem to me to be good Protestant doctrine,’’ 
because an Evangelist has saved us the 
trouble of doing so. But it is somewhat 
singular to find a well-read American gravely 
remarking that the political arguments of the 
rural tap-room orators ‘‘are, on the whole, 
conducted very good-naturedly, and with as 
much good sense, or more, than is shown in 
Parliament.” It is sad to think how low the 
British Parliament has sunk. 

Whether considered as engravings or as 
typical representations of East Anglian 
scenery, Mr. Hissey’s illustrations are excel- 
lent. Reproduced as they are from his 
tketches, they help the reader to understand 
something of the pleasure which this driving 
tour gave him. His book is sufficiently inter- 
esting to tempt us to wish him golden 
weather, and that delightful vein of content- 
ment with which he usua!ly travels, for next 
year also. And if he is in want of a new 
land wherein to make observations, let us 
suggest a raid into the West, say, into that 
delightful tract of country which lies between 
Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Hereford, and so let 
him pass onwards to Abergavenny, and thence 
return by Monmouth, Ross, and the Malvern 
Hills. In this district he will find old 
churches, halls, hills, battlefields, and fine 
prospects to his heart’s content. 

M. G. Warsns. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Emancipated. By George Gissing. 
8 vols. (Bentley.) 


For Somebody's Sake. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


The Nugents of Carriconna, By Tighe Hop- 
kins, In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Briars ; or, on Dangerous Ground. By A. M. 
Monro. In 2 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Daniele Cortis. Translated from the Italian 
of Antonio Fogazzaro. By Stephen Louis 
Simeon. (Remington.) 


A Society Scandal. By Rita. 


Paul Jones's Alias. By D. Christie Murray 
and Henry Herman. (Chatto & Windus ) 


Miss Ludington’s Sister. By Edward Bellamy. 
(Frederick Warne.) 


Ir it were not for a certain undercurrent of 
pessimism running through his work, Mr. 
George Gissing would take high rank among 
writers of fiction. While it is no part of a 
novelist’s duty toinculcate that everything hap- 
pens for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds, neither should he close his eyes to the 
fact that there is a good deal of substantial 
happiness to be obtained here below. The 
Emancipated is notable for the number of 
broken or marred lives it depicts. People are 
emancipated from false ideas of religion, from 
false principles of art, from the thraldom of 
false love ; and, indeed, all through the story 
one character or another is in process of 
emancipation of some kind. Quite early we 
are introduced to Cecily Doran, who belongs 
to the intellectually emancipated. ‘‘ She is as 
far above the Girton girl as that interesting 
creature is above the product of an establish- 
ment for young ladies.” She has no pre- 
judices, and preserves a perfectly open mind. 
‘‘ She is familiar with the Latin classics and 
with the Parisian feuilletons; she knows all 
about the newest religion, and can tell you 
Sarcey’s opinion of the newest play,” &c. 
Yet this knowing and versatile creature links 
her fate with one Reuben Elgar, from whose 
nature even the faintest traces of morality 
seem to have been erased. A more sad and 
hopeless marriage it would be impossible to 
conceive. It ends with the death of Elgar, 
killed by a Parisian with whose actress-wife 
he has formed a iaison. Elgar was the man who 
began to write a great book, showing that 
throughout intellectual England Puritanism 
is dead, but that it vigorously survives among 
the half-educated classes. His work was to 
declare the emancipation of all better minds. 
Emancipation it was, indeed, for his long- 
suffering wife when a tragedy snapped for 
her the marriage chain. Then there is a 
young widow who has been brought up in 
Dissenting circles in Lancashire. She pro- 
mises in her zeal to build a new chapel for 
her friends ; but subsequently she becomes 
emancipsted from all her old beliefs by travel, 
and finds salvation in noble Italian statues 
end pictures by the old masters. The fact is 
she has mistaken the husks of religion, as ex- 
hibited in the vulgarity and narrow-minded- 
ness of its professors, for the kernel, with which 
these have nothing to do. Further still, we 
have an artist who, in gloomily anticipating 
his own epitaph, speaks of himself as one who 
had spent all his strength on a task which he 


In 


By Edith 8. Drewry. 


(Trischler.) 





knew to be vain; who suffered much and 
joyed rarely, and whose happiest day was his 
last. This character, however, is not finally 
wrecked ; there is more happiness in store for 
him than he imagined. The novel is un- 
questionably clever, and well worth reading. 
If a little overcharged with misery, it is 
at any rate suggestive and striking in parte. 
It is the production of a man who can think, 
and who can express himself with unconven- 
tional force and freedom. 


Miss Drewry has dealt with an aristocratic 
feud extending over two generations in For 
Somebody's Sake. She tells how it was 
finally and happily settled in a love affair, as 
it originally began in one between two rivals, 
the Earl of Ernescliffe and Mr. St. Maur. She 
also shows what sacrifices brothers may be 
capable of making for each other through the 
strength of mutual affection. Indeed, it seems 
to us that by far the best portion of the story 
is that in which the devotion of Max Dsrrell 
to his afflicted brother Cecil is described. Tho 
other characters all partake more or less of 
the nature of lay figures. The money lender 
Eustace Lemaire, and his daughfer Madeline, 
beget in us little sympathy, being evidently 
pressed in as adjuncts to give the novel its 
regulation length. Lemaire’s conduct on more 
than one occasion seems absurd and illogical. 
We ought, perhaps, not to be astonished that 
Ernescliffe fell in love with his whilom 
bitterest enemy, Victorine St. Maur, when 
there was observable in her ‘‘the rich melody 
of a masculine force and independence running 
through all the perfect harmonies of most 
graccful womanhood”; when there were 
“wild strains and full passionate chords,’ 
but ‘all was music.” Yet Ernescliffe con- 
tradicts his own supposed chivalrous nature 
when he tempts Digby Arden into foolish 
courses to get influence over him. High life 
figures conspicuously in this novel, and no 
doubt it will enjoy its vogue at the libraries. 


A bright and most entertaining story is 
The Nugents of Carriconna. Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins has a keen sense of humour, and is 
fully alive to the presence of that quality in 
the Hibernian character. He describes his 
work as being ‘‘ more or less Irish,” but we 
should say it is distinctly “‘more.” Old 
Anthony Nugent, the last representative of a 
long line of owners of Carriconna, comes into 
a large sum of money left by his brother in 
Australia, who has disinherited his only 
daughter. Among the first uses to which 
Anthony puts his wealth is the purchase of a 
large telescope, which he fixes high up in a 
tower on the Carriconna property. Knowing 
nothing about astronomy, he advertises for an 
assistant. The person he engages, a pretty 
young widow named Mrs. Dora Lytton, turns 
out to be his brother’s disinherited daughter. 
The telescope is the first cause of many 
amusing episodes, and of one serious one. 
Nugent’s old s:rvant, Maher, declines to look 
through the instrument. ‘I’m not for pry- 
ing after the Saints,” he says, “till I’m sen‘ 
to join them.” The first discovery which 
Nugent makes with the telescope is not of a 
sidereal but of a strictly terrestrial nature. 
Far away, in a remote corner of his estute, 
he detects a number of worthless scamps 
stealing peat, and he is able to puta sur- 
prisingly rapid stop to their depredations. 
There is an attractive love-story between 
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Nugent’s son Arthur and a thoroughly charm- 
ing Irish girl, Lady Kitty Chenevix, and a 
second one between Dora and a Mr. Tren- 
chard, whom Mrs. Lytton rescues from the 
terrible habit of opium-eating, All the people 
in this novel are admirably drawn, and the 
story never flags in interest. 


‘Miss Monro has proved herself to be an 
excellent and wholesome writer, with no 
slight gift of observation of character. These 
qnalities are apparent in Briars, though we 
should like to have seen them expended upon 
worthier objects. The pretended widow, the 
bewitchiog Nina Black, is a mere surface 
beauty with no heart; and Maurice Dale, 
whom she captivates, is one of those ex- 
asperating young men who are always ruffling 
one’s feathers by their folly and inanity. 
However, we can set against these May 
Denison and Louis Raymond, who manage to 
lift the story out of the commonplace. The 
sketches of village life are very well done, 
and a certain amount of interest is kept up 
through the two volumes; but, as a whole, 
the novel is scarcely equal to previous works 
by the same hand. There are several pecu- 
liarities and lapses; for example, half way 
through the first volume the pretty widow 
writes to a person whom she styles mon ami, 
that she is leading a decorous life in a quiet 
village, where “all the parsons’ wives and 
other old cats in the neighbourhood come to 
call on me”; but nothing is ever heard of 
this friend again. Miss Monro is fond of 
poetical quotations, yet in more than one 
instance the initials of the authors laid under 
contribution are inaccurately given. 


The central figure of Daniele Oortis is 
evidently a leading Italian statesman, whose 
portrait has been lovingly and carefully drawn 
by one who knew him. His career is very 
interesting ; and after many ups and downs, 
in which affairs of the heart mingle, we last 
behold him devoting himself to the cause of a 
rejuvenated Italy with all the warmth and 


ardour of his Southern constitution. The 
translation is executed with spirit. 
Rita’s ‘shilling shocker,” 4 Society 


Scandal, will, no doubt, have a considerable 
vogue. <A beautiful, aristocratic young 
lady marries a man more than double 
her age, and meets her “fate” in an in- 
describably handsome actor, Gordon Hayes. 
They go perilously near the verge of wrong, 
and, of course, a good deal of scandal is 
created. In the end Hayes is killed in a 
duel fought with a friend and relative of Lady 
Moira’s. If it were worth while, several 
questions might be raised as to the folly of 
more than one character in the sketch, but 
this is unnecessary with merely ephemeral 
literature. Why should Rita have permitted 
such an utterly foolish sneer against Robert 
Browning’s works as the remark that with 
the exception of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book,” 
there is ‘‘ no poetry in any of his compositions, 
while some are atrocious?’ Such judgments 
only engender contempt for the minds which 
presume to form them. 


The story which gives its title to Messrs. 
Murray and Herman’s volume, Paul Jones’s 
Alias, is clever and ingenious, though there 
is nothing very exalted in two British officers 
being leagued together in swindling transac- 
tions. But the sketch itself is stirring and 





vigorous, with not a few very natural touches 
in it. ‘‘Mate in Two Moves” is another 
smart novelette—a case of diamond cut 
diamond, in which a pretty adventuress gets 
all the worst of it. The authors of these 
stories are excellent collaborators, and we 
should like to see them give us something 
fully adequate to their powers, with a little 
less of the seamy side of nature as the ground- 
work. 


Mr. Edward Bellamy is a writer with a 
personality of his own, and it is therefore 
always a pleasure to peruse his work. The 
mixture of the real and the supernatural in 
his romance of immortality called Miss 
Ludington’s Sister is very deftly accomplished, 
but as the story is short it would be a pity to 
expose its plot. The reader must do that for 
himself, and it there is no question but that 
he will be thoroughly interested. 

G. Barnerr Sairu. 








SOME LOCAL HISTORIES. 


The History of the Parish of Rochdale. By 
Henry Fishwick. (Rochdale: Olegg; London : 
Elliot Stock.) Mr. Fishwick—who has long 
ago established his reputation as a painstaking 
genealogist of the County Palatine—here gives 
us @ local history which in scale and in plan is 
not unworthy of being compared with its 
models of the last century. The impulse to 
the work we may believe to have come from 
the late Canon Raines, for many years vicar of 
Milnrow, within Rochdale, who bequeathed to 
the Chetham Library forty-four volumes of 
MS. notes. But Mr. Fishwick is indebted to 
him only for the example of research at first 
hand, never trusting to earlier authorities, but 
verifying all his facts from the original docu- 
ments. Apart from his work on other local 
histories, he had previously prepared the way 
for the present book by putting into print the 
early registers of Rochdale, which go back’ to 
1582. And—as might be expected—the most 
valuable chapters are those which deal in great 
detail with the old houses and old families of 
the neighbourhood. For of history in the 
common sense it must be confessed that 
Rochdale has little to boast. The very name 
is that of a tract of country rather than of a 
town. Situated on the border of the high 
moorland that separates Lancashire from 
Yorkshire — our sole complaint against the 
author is that he gives us no map—Rochdale 
was little more than a market town until the 
close of the last century, though its woollen 
industry is of much older date. Not incor- 
— until 1836, it is now a county borough. 

he most interesting fact in its early history is 
its connexion with the Barons Byron of Roch- 
dale, who remained lords of the manor until 
the poet sold the last of his disputed rights in 
1823. In our days, it is best known as the 
home of John Bright—whose father settled here 
in 1802, nine years before the birth of his 
famous son—and for the great co-operative 
association called the Rochdale Pioneers. 
During its brief history as a parliamentary 
borough, it has had for representatives Richard 
Cobden and Edward Miall, while Mr. T. B. 
Potter has sat continuously since 1865. The 
effect of household suffrage is strikingly shown 
by the number of votes that put Mr. Potter at 
the top of the poll in 1865 and again in 1868, 
being 646 in the former year, compared with 
4455 in the latter. But these are not the sort 
of subjects with which Mr. Fishwick is mainly 
concerned. His delight is to record the history 
from contempo documents of the numerous 
hamlets into which the extensive parish has 





always been divided, to print lists of the 
population at various early dates, or to trace 
the genealogy of an old Rochdale family down 
to the present days. As examples of his 
method may be taken his treatment of the 
claim of a late lord of the manor to be sprung 
from a knight who fought at Agincourt, 
supported, as the claim was, by fictitious 
tombstones and spurious heraldry; or his 
authenticated pedigree of the manufacturing 
house of Fielden from a Rochdale yeoman of 
the reign of Elizabeth. The volume is illus- 
trated with some half-dozen plates, and 
numerous woodcuts, most of which represent 
the old halls as they appeared not so many 
years ago; but, alas! it seems that hardly any 
of them now remain. In fact, we should not 
be disposed to recommend the neighbourhood 
of Rochdale to the lover either of architecture 
or of the picturesque. But as the ancient home 
of plain, sturdy, middle-class folk, with as 
long a descent as those whom our author 
oddly calls ‘‘ booted ” earls, the town has found 
a worthy record in this handsome quarto. 


Cromer, Past and Present. By Walter Rye. 
(Norwich: Jarrold.) Not quite so stately in 
form, but yet more handsomely printed and 
illustrated, is this donation of Mr. Walter 
Rye to the restoration fund of Cromer Church. 
Needless to say that he has willingly drawn 
upon his unrivalled stores of local learning to 
elucidate the history of the village from 
which his own ancestors are sprung. The key- 
note of the work is struck in the preface, 
where he describes, with the enthusiasm of a 
native, the appearance that the grand old 
church would have presented to a visitor three 
or four hundred years ago. For Cromer, 
recently but a fishing village and now a 
fashionable watering place, seems to have been 
a sea-port of some consequence in early days. 
The name goes back to the reign of Henry 
III; but Shipden, its predecessor — which 
tradition declares to have fallen into the sea— 
is duly recorded in Domesday. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter is that entitled ‘‘ The 
Old Traders and Townsmen,” in which the 
author has brought together, from old records, 
a most unexpected amount of information 
about the life of the people and the vicissitudes 
of the place. The history of the church, its 
architecture and ornaments, its ruin and 
restoration, are also described with a loving 
hand. On the occasion of a former restoration 
in 1767, the Bishop of Norwich granted a 
faculty to sell four out of five bells, and the 
lead off the roof, towards paying the nse 
of repairs. The bells realised £197, ool the 
lead as much as £312. Towards the present 
restoration £7,546 has already been subscribed. 
In an appendix Mr. Rye has given every in- 
scription in the churchyard, notes of all the 
feet of fines relating to Shipden and Cromer, 
transcripts of all the subsidy rolls and poll- 
books, and a calendar of all the wills that 
manifestly relate to the parish in the Norwich 
register. For the benetit of those visitors to 
Cromer who are not genealogists, chapters are 
also added—from specialists—on the ornitho- 
logy, geology, and botany. The parish 
registers, however, are passed over, and we 
could have spared the excursus on Mr. 
Scott Surtees’s theory that Caesar landed in 
Norfolk. But those who know the extra- 
ordinary thoroughness of Mr. Walter Rye’s 
workmanship will the most readily pardon him 
for introducing a personal element into the 
results which he so bountifully lays before the 
public. 


History of Basingstoke. 
and J. E. Millard. (Basingstoke: Jacob; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), The 
little town of Basingstoke owes this massive 
volume of nearly 800 pages to the enthusiasm 


By F. J. Baigent 
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of its vicar and of one of the most indefatigable 
antiquaries in Hampshire. In itself, it must 
be admitted that Basingstoke does not offer 
many attractions. Known to most merely as 
a railway junction on a very awkward cross- 
journey, it has always derived such historical 
importance as it possesses fromits position on the 
great route to the South-West. This comes 
out curiously in the churchwardens’ accounts, 
where there are frequent entries of payments 
in connexion with the passage through the 
town of the corpse of some great personage on 
the way to burial. Thesiege of Basing House 
in the Civil War is scarcely an incident in the 
history of the town, from which the House 
was a few miles distant, and is very lightly 
touched upon in this volume. Nor has 
Basingstoke produced many t{ men. Un- 
doubtedly its most distinguished alumnus was 
Walter de Merton, who founded here a hospi- 
tal, which (in some way not explained) seems 
to have become annexed to his Oxford College. 
Mention may further be made of two former 
vicars—Sir George Wheler, the Greek traveller, 
and Thomas Warton, the father of two sons 
better known than himself; and also of Sir 


James Lancaster, the pioneer of English trade 


in the East Indies. By the way, Sir George 


bequeathed all his divinity books to the Church 


Library ; and so late as 1723 chains were pur- 


chased forthem. The library yet exists in a 


parvise over the south porch, but apparently 
not the chains. An ancient custom is still 
observed of the choir singing the 
Hundredth”’’ from the top of the church tower 
at midnight on New Year’s Eve. 


year through for labourers to begin their work. 
In 1715, the hour was altered to5; but this 
was found prejudicial to the cloth-workers. 
These old customs lead us on to speak about 
what is probably the most valuable part of the 
present work—the copious extracts made by 


Mr. Baigent from early records illustrating 


the social life of the town. About 230 pages 


are occupied with such extracts, the most 


interesting of which relate to the Court or 


View of Frankpledge during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, One of the most important 


duties of this court appears to have been the 


abatement of nuisances, such as unscoured 
gutters in the town and foul ditches in the 


fields. A regular source of revenue seems to 
have been derived from the fine of a groat upon 


those free suitors who did not attend. Nor 
were great men, such as the Marquis of Win- 


chester, exempted from the penalty. The 


stocks, the pillory, and the tumbrel or cucking- 
stool are carefully kept in repair, though we 
find no record of the actual use of this last. 


us, 


possible that the cause of complaint here is 
that the inhabitants were deprived of the plea- 
sure of seeing a bull-bait. We would rather 
suppose that the flesh of an unbaited bull was 


not considered wholesome. It is notorious that 


the flesh of a hunted or coursed hare is more 
tender than that of one shot. Finally, though 
many other curious matters call for comment, 
we must be content with expressing our high 
opinion of the manner in which a book not very 
easy to produce has been issued by the local 
printer. We trust that encouragement may be 


given to the authors to publish a further instal- 
ment of local documents. 


The History of Wellington. By Arthur L. 
Humphreys. (Henry Gray.) Wellington, in 
Somerset, has been equally fortunate with 
Basingstoke in preserving its position on the 
main route to the west now that railways have 
superseded coaches. Hence, probably, it is that 
its population has increased during the present 


Old 


Another 
old custom, which only died out forty years 
ago, was to ring a bell at 4 am. all the 


One entry of frequent occurrence has puzzled 


‘* We find a fault among the butchers that 
they killeth their bulls unbaited.” It is not 








century from 4033 to 6360, and that it has been 


able to maintain its old manufacture of serges 
as well as a thriving pottery. Even though 
travellers by rail may see the tall monument 
erected in 1817, we doubt whether many 
people know that it was from this little place, 
and not from the larger town of the same name 
in Salop, that the Great Duke took his title. 
What his motive was remains, so far as we 
know, undisclosed; but the fact is certain. 
The manor of Wellington was purchased for 
him out of moneys provided by Parliament in 
1813; and in the following year he visited the 
town. Concerning this subject, the following 
letter, dated February 1, 1816, is here printed 
for the first time : 


“T have received Mr. Kivglake’s report. I have 
so little knowledge of my own affairs, and 
possessing no former report to which I can refer, I 
can form no opinion of it. My opinion has long 
been that I have either too much or too little 
property in the neighbourhood, and I will readily 
as depends on me follow your advice in increasing 
it either by way of enclosure,” &c. 
According to the ‘‘Modern Domesday Book” 
(Bateman, fourth edition, 1883), the late Duke 
of Wellington then held 529 acres in Somerset, 
valued at £617 a year. The only other 
historical name associated with Wellington is 
that of Sir John Popham, the chief justice of 
Elizabeth and James I., who built a great 
house here, and lies buried in the church, though 
popular tradition has connected him more 
closely with Littlecote, in Wilts. We should 
not forget to mention also that the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, was born at Wellington, being the 
son of the Baptist minister there. Of these, as 
well as of many other local worthies, our 
author gives some account, together with an 
exceptionally full bibliography. He also tells 
us the little that can be ascertained about the 
part taken by Wellington in the Civil War and 
in the Monmouth Rebellion. The prevalent 
feeling was Puritan, as in the neighbouring 
towns of Taunton and Bridgwater; and to the 
resent day the spot is pointed out where 
Teffreys set up his gallows. Mr. Humphreys 
also gives extracts from the parish registers 
and the churchwarden’s accounts, which do not 
contain much that is exceptional. Payments 
to wandering sailors are, of course, common ; 
but ‘“‘seaboy” is good, and so is the spelling 
‘*chanselar.” Why should rewards have been 
paid for the extermination of hedgehogs? 
Could it have been to protect the dairy cows ? 
A novel, but by no means unwelcome, feature 
is the chapter on folklore. The festival of 
Bishop Blaize, as the patron saint of wool- 
combers, was celebrated as late as forty years 
ago; but Guy Fawkes Day is a very modern 
revival. Needless to say that the belief in 
witchcraft and similar superstitions has not 
yet died out, at least among the country folk. 
The ceremony of wassailing the apple orchard 
on Twelfth Night is said to be obsolete. 
Altogether, Mr. Humphreys may be con- 
gratulated on having produced a very pains- 
taking and, at the same time, readable volume. 
The Annals of the Parish of Swainswick. By 
R. E. M. Peach. (Sampson Low). Swainswick 
—pronounced Swanswick—is a village near 
Bath, and has thus been fortunate enough to 
attract the notice of the historian of that city, 
Mr. Peach. The larger part, however, of the 
present book consists of a transcript of the 
parochial documents, made several years ago 
by an old resident, the late Mrs. Henley Jervis. 
Of these, the most novel are the poor rate book 
accounts, from 1661 downwards, which reveal 
interesting details about village life in former 
times. It might be possible to follow the story 
of some of the ‘ base” children here recorded 
from the cradle to the — The church- 
wardens’ accounts, though particularly full, do 
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not contain much that might not be paralleled 
elsewhere. Payment for foxes, ‘‘grays” (i.e. 
badgers), and ravens is common; and the parish 
also had its own sparrow-catcher. In 1647, 
the church library contained three Books of 
Martyrs, one Great Bible, Bishop Jewell’s 
Works, and Erasmus’s Paraphrase ; but we do 
not hear of these books again. Mr. Peach’s- 
chief care has been to trace the descent of the 
manor, principally from the muniments at Oriel 
College ; and in particular to record faithfully 
all the details that can b2 ascertained about 
the one great man whom Swainswick has 
produced, William Prynne. The pedigrees are 
also given of several other local families, such 
as the Hyde-Clarkes and the Gunnings. 


Records of Yarlington: being the History of 
a Country Village. By T. E. Rogers. (Elliot 
Stock.) The sub-title of this book is misleading, 
for the author has altogether omitted to tell us 
anything about the life of the villagers, though, 
surely, he must possess some materials in the 
parish register, the churchwardens’ accounts, 
and the court rolls. But for what he has done 
he deserves our best thanks. His title-dee?s, 
apparently, go back to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, when the manor of Yarlington 
was forfeited to the crown on the attainder of 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, the last of the 
Montacutes. It was then granted by the 
king as part of the dower of Katharine Parr ; 
and the reversion was purchased by Sir Thomas 
Smith, of whom the author oddly writes: 
‘‘ Wood says he was Provost of Eton,” as if 
there were not abundant evidencs for the fact. 
After some ten years, Sir Thomas sold, at a 
greatly advanced price, to one of the old 
Somerset family of Rosewell. The next owner, 
at a price again doubled, was Sir Maurice 
Berkley, of Bruton (1592), from whom the 
property descended through the Godolphins to 
that Marquis of Carmarthen who figures 
prominently in memoirs of the second half of 
the last century. From him the ancestor of 
the present owner bought in 1782. The most 
interesting part of the book is the chapter 
dealing with the disputed succession of Jael 
Berkeley—a name and character which we com- 
mend to the notice of Mr. Baring-Gould. 
There is also mention of a curious right 
annexed tothe park called ‘the deer’s leap,” 
according to which the Montacute lords claimed 
all timber growing within six feet from the 
sheer of the outside ditch. 


The Parish Church of St. Mary, Whaplode. 
By W. E. Foster. (Elliot Stock.) As with the 
well-known watering-place of Cromer, so with 
this remote fen-village, the old church is the 
occasion of this historical work. There is, 
indeed, very little to be told about Whaplode 
except in connexion with its church, the 
earliest portions of which were built by the 
monks of Croyland early in the twelfth century. 
Whatever is to ba gleaned from the Oroyland 
MSS. and from local documents is here care- 
fully recorded by Mr. Foster, with architectural 
woodcuts. The church was restored between 
1843 and 1846; and, apparently, the roof is 
again in need of repair. ome of the stories 
told about the wild character of the parish- 
ioners in former days remind one of Mary 
Lamb’s paper entitled ‘‘ First Going to 
Church” ; and one would like to know more of 
the relations between the mother parish and 
the hamlet of Whaplode Drove, some seven 
miles distant. 


Memories of Hurstwood, Burnley, Lancashire. 
By Tattersall Wilkinson and J. F. Tattersall. 
(Burnley: J. & A. Lupton.) This little Lan- 
cashire village has some interesting tradition- 
ary associations, and to these the authors yield 
a@ more unquestioning faith than will be 
accorded by all their readers. The local site of 
the battle of Brunanburh, the residence of 
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Spenser the poet at Hurstwood, and the going 
forth from this quiet corner of the founder of 
‘“‘Tattersalls,” are not all equally well authenti- 
cated. But the authors have added to this 
historical element a considerable amount of folk- 
lore and popular mythology. The history of 
the Tattersalls should have some attraction for 
sporting men as well as genealogists. The 
book, if not of first-rate importance, is a satis- 
factory performance, and is very handsomely 
printed and illustrated. 


The History of Kennington. By H. H. Mont- 
gomery. (Hamilton Adams & Co.) When 
compared with the volumes noticed above, 
this is a very modest production ; for it consists 
of articles printed from a parish magazine, 
without any attempt at orderly narrative. The 
writer—a former vicar, and at one time in the 
Cumbridge eleven—is now Bishop of Tasmania ; 
and, though he puts his surname on the title- 
page, some of the notes are initialled T. 
Mainly from antiquarian books, but partly 
also from conversation with old inhabitants, he 
has here brought together a quantity of mis- 
cellaneous information about Kennington. The 
site of an old royal palace, and still a manor 
belonging to the Duchy of Cornwall, Kenning- 
ton has not a few points of contact with the 
English court. Its common, now sadly dimin- 
ished, was once the scene of execution for 
Surrey criminals, and in the present century 
became historical as the meeting-place of the 
Chartiste. Its area included Vauxhall, and also 
the Surrey-gardens of our own childhood ; 
while the laying-out of the Oval as a cricket- 
field in 1844 has given the author an excuse to 
record some cricket-gossip that has no con- 
nexion with Kennington, But, though the 
bcok is badly put together, and contains several 
inconsistencies and repetitions, we can well 
believe that it will be valued as a memorial of 
the interest which Dr. Montgomery took in 
everything associated with his parish. 

History of the Parish of St. Peter Permounter- 
gate, Norwich, By the Rev. W. Hudson. 
(Norwich: Goose.) Like the preceding, this 
little book also appeared originally in a parish 
magazine. But there all resemblance ends; 
for the author is one of the most painstaking 
antiquaries in a city and a county prolific of 
such, and the unrivalled series of records in 
the possession of the Norwich corporation has 
enabled him to give most minute details of 
what he modestly calls ‘‘a walk round the 
district six hundred years ago.” Prefixed is a 
clear sketch-map; and in an appendix we have 
two of the original deeds, with their contrac- 
tions expanded, and translation—an excellent 
lesson for beginners. We may add that the 
strange title of the parish is derived from the 
‘“‘ gate” or “‘ street” of the ‘‘ parmenters,” who 
are variously interpreted as being ‘‘ tailors” or 
*‘skinners”’ ; and that the name of St. Vedast’s 
—an extinct parish formerly included within 
its boundaries—is still preserved in St. Faith’s- 
lane, as also in Foster-lane in the city of 
London. 


WE have also to acknowledge a new edition 
of Mr. 8. G. Jarman’s painstaking History of 
Bridgwater (Elliot Stock), which was reviewed 
in the ACADEMY of October 12, 1889, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE learn that Messrs. Bell have in the press 
a new play by Michael Field, to be entitled 
The Tragic Mary—a phrase adopted from Mr. 
Pater’s Essay on Rossetti. The play treats of 
the fortunes of Mary Stuart from Riccio’s death 
to the field of Carberry Hill. Her character is 
shaped between the extremes of crime and 
innocence ; she is Helen rather than Clytaem- 
nestra, Adesign for the cover of the volume 
has been made by Mr. Selwyn Image. 





Mr. H. RipER HAGGARD is seeing through 
the press an ‘‘ essay in verse,” entitled Life and 
its Author, which was written some years ago 
by his mother, Mrs, Haggard of Bradenham, 
who died last December. The volume will 
contain a memoir and a portrait, and will be 
published by Messrs. Longmans. 


Messrs. MAomMILLAN will publish imme- 
diately a volume of Durham Sermons, by the 
late Bishop Lightfoot. 


MEssrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 
Co. have in the press a volume of Lectures on 
the History of the Reformation, by the late 
Canon Aubrey Moore, and also a second series 
of essays a8 @ companion volume to his well- 
known Science and the Faith. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will publish 
shortly, under the title of The Genesis of the 
United States, a narrative of the movement in 
England, 1605-1616, which resulted in the 
plantation of North America by Englishmen, 
compiled by Mr. Alexander Brown, member 
of the Virginia Historical Society. The 
story is set forth in a series of historical 
manuscripts, together with a re-issue of rare 
contemporary tracts, accompanied by biblio- 
graphical memoranda, notes, plans, portraits, 
and a comprehensive biographical index. Of 
865 documents used, 294 are now for the first 
time published. These have been drawn from 
a variety of sources, both public and private, 
and include letters from Philip III. of Spain, 
Zuniga, Newport, Salisbury, Raleigh, Captain 
John Smith, Velasco, Digby, Gondomar, 
Molino, &c.; and also passages from the 
records of the Grocers, Mercers, Merchant 
Taylors, Fishmongers, and other Companies 
concerned in the colonising movement. 


THe Authors’ Co-operative Publishing 
Company will issue in May, in a limited 
edition, the Hon. Roden Noel’s Livingstone in 
Africa, with an introductory poem on Stanley, 
illustrated by Mr. Hume Nisbet. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAvt, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 
Co. are about to publish a memoir of Thomas 
Davis, the Irish nationalist poet, by his early 
friend, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. Thomas 
Davis was the most distinguished of a notable 
group of writers, who nearly fifty years ago 
oe the mind of Young Ireland with loftier 
and more specific political aims. This memoir 
will, we hear, be rich in the political and literary 
correspondence of the period. 


THE same publishers will shortly issue a new 
book by Mark Rutherford, author of ‘The 
Revolt in Tanner’s-lane.” It will consist of a 
couple of stories and some other papers. 


Mr. Davip Nutt will publish in the course 
of the spring :—The Women of Turkey and their 
Folklore: Reminiscences of Eight Years’ 
Travel and Sojourn in the Ottoman Empire, 
Asiatic and European, by Lucy M. J. Garnett, 
with an Introduction on the Ethnography of 
Turkey, by Mr. J. 8. Stuart-Glennie (in two 
volumes); Views and Reviews: Essays io 
Appreciation — Literature, by Mr. W. E. 
Henley (a few copies will be printed on 
Japanese paper); a second instalment of Dr. 
Sommer’s edition of the Morte Darthur, compris- 
ing bibliographical introduction, list of various 
readings, notes on Malory’s language, index 
raisonné of personages, glossary, &c.; T'he 
Origins of Civilisation, by Mr. J. 8. Stuart- 
Glennie; An Attic Vocabulary, by E. Dawes, 
&c. Inthe “Tudor Library,” Mores Life of 
Pius and the Elizabethan version of Daphnis 
and Chloe will be issued immediately. The 
reprint of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure and Mr, 
Jacobs’s edition of Howell’s Letters are fast 
approaching completion; and may be looked 
for in the summer. 





A SECOND edition, for private circulation 
only, has been issued of the Rev. W. H. Mil- 
man’s useful Order of the Classification of Sion 
College, London. 


WHAT with newspaper syndicates and the 
ordinary forms of book publication, the Eng- 
lish novelist has a far-reaching public. The 
Bondman is shortly to appear in the series 
of English books published by Baron Tauchnitz. 
A German translation is also in progress; and 
Messrs. Petherick have just issued their colonial 
edition, with a memoir of the author by Mr. 
R. Lee Campbell. Besides these, and the three 
editions published by Mr. Heinemann, there 
have been as many editions published in America, 
the authorised one by Messrs. Lovell & Co. 
We suppose that the novel of a popular author 
syndicated by Messrs. Tillotson might easily 
cover twenty-five newspapers at home, in 
Australia, Canada, and India. These forms of 
publication taken altogether must represent 
a enormous reading public for a successful 
story. 


AT the Easter Vestry just held at Chiswick, 
on the motion of Dr. Gordon Hogg, the 
surveyor was instructed to prepare plans and 
estimate for a fireproof strong-room, to contain 
the various documents belonging to the parish. 
The Chiswick records are numerous, and the 
churchwardens’ accounts go back to 1620. 


At the next meeting of the Browning 
Society, to be held at University Oollege, 
Gower-street, on April 25, a paper will be read 
by Dr. E. Berdoe on ‘‘The Pope and Capon- 
sacchi” (‘Ring and the Book’’). Prof, E. 
Johnson will take the chair. 


The Browning Society has bought for its 
members two hundred copies of the large paper 
edition of Mr. William Sharp’s Life of Brown- 
ing. They will go out with the next issue of 
the Society’s Papers, and will be accompanied 
by a leaf of corrections and notes by Dr. 
Furnivall, 


On Wednesday next, April 23, Messrs. 
Sotheby will begin the sale—which will last 
altogether for eight days—of what is described 
as a portion of the library of Mr. Thomas 
Gaisford, of Offington, Worthing. As befitsa 
member of the Roxburghe Club and the 
Philobiblon Society, this very interesting col- 
lection consists almost entirely of such rarities 
as enthusiasts most affect, bound in the 
choicest style. Perhaps its most characteristic 
feature is the large number of French and 
Spanish romances, Italian rappresentazioni, 
and English song-books. But no department 
of curious literature is unrepresented. Of 
English books there are not only the four folios 
of Shakspere, but also several of the rarest 
quartos; a fine series of the illustrated works of 
Blake ; and—among moderns—first editions of 
Burns, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Keats, Leigh 
Hunt, Tennyson, Browning, Coventry, Pat- 
more, Matthew Arnold, and Swinburne. We 
may also mention Poliphili Hypnerotomachia 
(Venice, 1499); the Chronicon Nurembergense 
(Nuremberg, 1493); early Dantes, Boccaccios, 
and Ariostos ; the first edition of Lucretius with 
a date (Verona, 1486); and the Rheims New 
Testament. There are, besides, a large number 
of those books (old and new) which owe their 
rarity to artificial reasons. 


THE eleventh part of the new critical edition 
of the Massoretic Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, edited by Baer & Delitzsch, has 
just appeared. It contains the Book of 
Jeremiah, and has a special interest to all 
friends and admirers of the late Prof. Delitzsch 
from the fact that the preface (written by him) 
is dated ‘‘ versus finem Januarii.” A touching 


description is given of the circumstances of the 
writer’s last illness. 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


A wNeEw series of East and West will be 
started with the May number, to be pub- 
lished henceforth by Mr. William Heinemann. 
The magazine will be considerably enlarged, 
and the price raised to one shilling. Mr. 
W. E. Norris begins a serial novel, anc contri- 
butions from other well-known writers are 
promised. 


Tue Figaro Illustré will henceforth be pub- 


lished monthly, taking the place, on a less | 


magnificent scale, of Les Lettres ef les Arts. 
Besides numerous illustrations in black and 
white, each part will have six coloured plates 
and @ piece of music. The English publishers 
are Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Oo., of the 
Goupil Gallery. 

Tue May number of the National Review 
will contain a poem by Mr, Alfred Austin, en- 
titled “‘ On Returning to England.” 


A FIRsT instalment of the Rhind Lectures on 
‘‘ The Ethnology of Early Scotland,” delivered 
at Edinburgh last winter by Prof. Rhys, will 
appear in the forthcoming number of the 
Scottish Review, which will also contain an 
important article on ‘“‘ Coptic Church Music,” 
by Archpriest Hatherly. 


THE May number of the Antiquary will 
contain the first part of Mrs, Baldwyn 
Childe’s account of the rebuilding of the manor 
house of Kyrl Park, near Tenbury, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, taken from the original 
MSS ; the beginning of an elaborate supple- 
ment to Haines’ Manual of Monumental Brasses, 
by Mr. Edleston; an account of the singular 
monolith at the Ladies’ Glen on the Malvern 
Hills, by the late Mr. H. H. Lines; “Of a 
Fool and his Folly there is no End,” a paper on 
Court Fools, by the Hon. H. Dillon; a review 
of discoveries at Rome during 1889, by the 
Rev. J. Hirst; and an illustrated continuation 
of the conference on that vexed question of 
ecclesiologists, ‘‘ Low Side Windows.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON is the subject of three 
papers in the Century, treating specially of the 
portraits of him and other personal relics. 
An engraving of the portrait by James 
Wright will form the frontispiece. Another 
article is devoted to Marie Bashkirtseff, which 
will be illustrated with a portrait and with re- 
productions of some of her pictures, 


Scribner’s for May will have an article on 
Millet and the Barbizon school, by Mr. T. H. 
Bartlett ; and a contemporary account of the 
coronation of the first Napoleon, by an Ameri- 
can visitor to Paris in 1804, 


THE May number of the United Service 
Magazine will contain a ow by Mr. A. O. 
Swinburne, and an article on ‘‘The Easter 
Manoeuvres ” by a well-known military critic. 


“Joun STRANGE WINTER” (Mrs. Arthur 
Stannard) is the subject of an article, illus- 
trated by a ee by Mr. Frederick Dolman, 


in the forthcoming number of the Woman’s 
World. 


THE firet instalment of a new serial story by 
L. T. Meade, entitled ‘‘In the Second Place,” 
will appear in the May number of the Quiver, 
in which the Revs. W. M. Statham, J. P. 
Gledstone, W. M. Johnston, Prebendary 
Gordon Calthrop, and Dr. J. R. Macduff con- 
tribute papers particularly adapted for Sunday 
reading. This part also contains the com- 
mencement of a new story by the Rev. B. P. 


Power, entitled ‘‘The Dreams of Dr. Fay- 
ding.” 
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ORIGINAL VERSE, 
MAID APRIL, 


(AFTER a term of gloriously fine clear 
weather, Good Friday dawned in a lovely robe 
of haze, which hung over Derwentwater and 
the surrounding hills throughout the whole 
day, lending illusory magic of the most 
perfect kind to the magnificent scenery.) 


Wuere is she whom we fain would praise 
Through moonlit eves in woodland ways, 
Through lyric morns on rimy hills, 
Through noons among the daffodils ? 


You see, enwoven of the dew, 

A gauzy curtain, dimly blue, 

Hung round and round the sleepy vales. 
Well, if you could that curtain raise, 
You might have sight of her these days, 
When glad auroral sunshine pales 

The western hills, and thrushes siog 
The ever welcome psalm of spring, 
(Which mortals cannot, dare not speak) 
And echoes answer from each peak. 


Ab, yes! shy April, she is there, 

Of all the blossom months most fair ; 
And she is busy with the bud 

And curling frond ; and, if she would 
Draw back the tender veil of haz, 
We might upon her magic gaze. 


But, no! she works unseen, alone; 
She writes God’s lessons on a stone, 
And teaches all the waking trees 

To murmur of His mysteries : 

Thus silently, behind the mist, 

She kisses those she always kissed. 


JOHN WALKER. 








OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM MASKELL, 


Mr. WILLIAM MASKELL, a writer equally well 
known for his controversial zeal, his erudition 
in ancient English liturgies, and his knowledge 
on all artistic subjects, died at Penzance on 
April 12, aged 76. 

His father was a solicitor at Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset, and he himself was born in that 
county. He graduated at University College, 
Oxford, and was beneficed at first in the 
diocese of Salisbury ; but his most important 
charge was the vicarage of St. Marychurch, 
near Torquay, where he speedily made the 
acquaintance of and was admitted to the inner 
circle surrounding Bishop Phillpotts. It fell 
to his lot, as chaplain to the bishop, to examine 
Mr. Gorham, who had then quitted the benefice 
of St. Just in Penwith for that of Brampford 
Speke, near Exeter; and he then pronounced 
him unsound in his views on baptismal 
regeneration, whereupon the bishop refused to 
institute him in his new living. The trials 
which followed had the double effect of securing 
Gorham in his benefice and of causing Maskell, 
in company with many other learned clergy- 
men of the Church of England, to leave its 
communion for that of the Church of Rome. 
His domestic circumstances forbade hisassuming 
any clerical charge in that body, and for many 
years he resided mostly at Bude, where he had 
a few years before acquired some property. 
ad he lived at Penzance, and there he 

ied. 

Mr. Maskell published a number of sermons, 
pamphlets, and reviews. In the height of the 
Gorham controversy he intervened with two 
letters on ‘‘ The Present Position of the High 
Ohurch Party in the Church of England,” each 
of which reached a second edition in 1850, and 
with a reprint of the correspondence on the 
subject which he had carried on with Bishop 
Phillpotts and Archbishop Sumner. Twenty 
years later he found himself ill at ease in his 
mew creed. When the question of papal in- 
fallibility was on the point of being exalted 





— 


into a dogma of the Church, he published ‘‘ A 
Letter to the Editor of the Dublin Review upon 
the Temporal Power of the Pope and his Per- 
sonal Infallibility ” (1869), and followed it up 
with a ‘‘Copy of Correspondence with Arch- 
bishop Manning on the Obligations of the 
Definition of the Vatican Council ” (1870), and 
with ‘‘ What is the Meaning of the Late Defiai- 
tion of the Infallibility of the Pope?” In 
liturgies and science books he was well read. 
He published in turn Selected Centuries of Books 
JSrom his Library (1843), Catalogue of Books used 
én or relating to Publick Services of the Church of 
England in the 16th and 17th Centuries (1845), 
Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England 
according to the Various Uses (2nd ed., 1846, 3rd 
ed., 1882), and Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae ; or, Occasional Offices of the Church 
of England according to Sarum Uses (1846-47, 
3 vols., aud 2nd ed., 1882), His volume on the 
History of the Martin Marprelate Controversy 
(1845) should still be read in conjuction with 
Prof. Arber’s work dealing with the same sub- 
ject from a different point of view. 

At Bude Mr. Maskell dwelt near and became 
very friendly with that eccentric genius, R. 8. 
Hawker. They were both of them learned in 
ancient theology, both of them enthusiastic in 
praise of the scenery and history of that part of 
North-east Cornwall, and both helped by every 
means in their power the mariners wrecked on 
its fretted coast. Maskell issued in 1863 en 
extremely rare pen-and-ink sketch of ‘‘ Bude 
Haven,”’ which was afterwards included in his 
little volume of Odds and Ends (1872). When 
his friend died, and two adventurous scribes, 
on the strength of a slight acquaintance with 
the life and character of the parson of Morwen- 
stowe, rushed into print with memoirs of the 
dead poet, Mr. Maskell tore to pieces the two 
editions of the more pretentious volume of the 
two in a series of articles in the columns of the 
Athenaeum, which were afterwards reprinted 
for private circulation. 

During his visits to London, Mr. Maskell 
composed A Description of the Ivories at the 
South Kensington Museum (1872), a subject on 
which he was one of our chief authorities ; and 
he also found time to edit a series of South 
Kensington art handbooks. Until a year or 
two ago his fine figure was constantly seen in 
the libraries and clubs of London. 





JOHN R, WISE. 


WE regret also to record the death of Mr. 
Jobn R. Wise, tha historian of the New Forest, 
on April 2, in the sixtieth year of his age, 
Though not a resident, he died at Lyndhurst ; 
and there, at his own wish, he lies buried amid 
the scenery that he knew and loved and 
described so well. 

His first book, we believe, was Shakspere: 
his Birthplace and its Neighbourhood (1861), 
This was soon followed by the work to which 
he devoted many years of his life, and which 
will long keep his memory sweet—The New 
Forest: its History and its Scenery, which pos- 
sesses an additional interest as having been 
illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane, in a style very 
different to that adopted by this artist in his 
later years. The first edition appeared in 1863, 
and a second in 1879, But that most sought after 
by collectors is the “‘ artist’s edition” of 1883, 
to which Mr. Heywood Sumner added twelve 
etchings, and which has Mr, W. J. Linton’s 
woodcuts mounted on India paper. Another 
book in which Mr. Wise and Mr. Walter Crane 
collaborated was The First of May (1881), a 
portfolio of fifty-two plates, designed by Mr. 
Walter Crane in his most decorative style to 
illustrate a fairy masque which, though no 
name is given on the title-page, we have always 


| understood to be written by Mr, Wise, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE contents of the current number of 
Mind are of more than usual interest. Dr. 
Maudsley leads off with an article on ‘‘ The 
Cerebral Cortex and its Work.” Much of this 
isnot new, aud the reader might well have 
been spared another reference, albeit only in a 
footnote, to the religious hallucinations of 
Swedenborg. At the same time, the article 
is on the whole eminently readable and sugges- 
tive. Of special value is the carrying forward 
of the idea that all nervous action is reflex, so 
as to regard thoughts themselves as at bottom 
cortical reflexes. The essayist cannot, of course, 
abstain from the customary sneer at ‘‘ pure 
psychology.” He seems to think we might 
study psycho-physical processes without making 
apy use of common psychological language. 
But nature cannot so easily be pitchforked out 
of the scene. While the writer refuses to accept 
’ theresultsof properly psychological analysis,and 
to adjust physiological facts to these, we find 
bim compelled to endow a physical process 
itself with the highest attributes of mind. 
And so we have him talking about ‘‘ general 
or abstract movements.” The pure psycholo- 
gist owes Dr. Maudsley much. The second 
article of the number is a sympathetic yet dis- 
criminating examination of ‘‘ Lotze’s Moral 
Idealism,” by Mr. G. Santayana. The article 
is a skilful bit of critical exposition, and 
is written in a style wortby of its subject. The 
essayist evidently leans strongly to Lotze’s 
idea of mconciling science and the demands of 
feeling. Yet he sees clearly enough, what 
Lotze did not see, that this reconciliation is 
complicated by the fact that feeling or moral 
and aesthetic instinct is a highly variable phe- 
nomenon, and changes as certainly as, even 
if more slowly than, the intellectual view 
of things itself. The remaining article, by Dr. 
James Ward, on ‘‘ The Progress of Philosophy,” 
is a spirited and timely protest against the 
common notion that, while science is ever 
moving forward, philosophy is performing a 
sort of boomerang movement, returning to the 
point from which it set out, Allowing for 
differences of subject-matter, the writer thinks 
that philosophy has advanced ‘‘ about as much ” 
as science. Much that is adduced in support of 
this contention is forcible and just. As Dr. 
Ward reminds us, science haz been emancipated 
not by the savant, but by the philosopher him- 
self. This, however, is far from being decisive. 
A mother-country may voluntarily cede in- 
dependence to its colonies with the result of 
rendering their progress more strikingly opposed 
to its own comparative stationariness. Again, 
it is no doubt to the point to say that one of 
the old sages of Miletus, or even Descartes, if 
restored to life now, would find himself more 
at home with the highest generalisations of 
modern physics than with our modern philo- 
sophy. At the same time, the reflective reader 
cannot help asking whether the Ionian or, for 
that matter, Descartes, would so readily grasp 
any modern scientific truth as we have learnt 
to grasp it, viz., as a result of what we now 
understand as a rigorously scientific investiga- 
tion. Oan we conceive of Aristotle himself 
readily apprehending the doctrine of natural 
selection as Darwin, and every trained 
biologist since Darwin, apprehends it? There 
is a good deal to be said for the Oxford con- 
tention that a nineteenth-ventury student of 
philosophy is best initiated in the arcana of his 
crait by a study of Plato and Aristotle. 
who would contend that a student of physical 
science should begin, we do not say with 
Aristotle, but, say, with Descartes, or even 
some later authority ? Dr. Ward, ingenious as 
he undoubtedly is, hardly succeeds in showing 
that modern philosophic research is as alien to 
ancient as modern scientific research is to what 
ia ancient times usurped its place. And one can- 
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not well see why anybody should be concerned 
to establish so difficult a position. Even if the 
fundamental problems of philosophy—such as 
‘*What is knowledge, and by what criterion 
can we judge of its certainty? Is knowledge 
of the particular or of the general?” and the 
like—remain the same in substance, only under- 
going certain changes in form, this fact may 
after all make for the true and distinctive 
glory of philosophy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S ANCESTORS. 

8, St. George’s Square, N.W.: April 15, 1890, 
As Mr. Gray’s reference to my pamphlet in 
his review of Mr. Sharp’s Life of Browning 
(ACADEMY, April 12, p. 245, col. 1) may lead 
your readers to suppose that I am partly 
responsible for the myth that the poet was 
connected with Micaiah Browning, 1689, and 
with the captain who commanded Henry V.’s 
ship, I ask leave to state that these men and 
the poet were only namesakes, and that 
Micaiah and the captain have been annexed 
simply to cover the humble origin of the poet. 
is first forefather that we knowof, Robert I., 
was head butler, doubtless after being footboy 
and footman, to Sir J. Bankes, of Corfe Castle, 
Dorsetshire. Robert’s brother Thomas was 
tenant of an inn—Woodyates Inn—in a very 


small hamlet of Dorsetshire, under Lord 
Shaftesbury, in whose family he may well 
have been a servant. At any rate, Robert 


I.’s son, Thomas II., succeeded Thomas I, in 
the tenancy of Woodyates Inn, and was the 
great grandfather of the poet. Robert I.’s 
wife, Elizabeth, could not sign her name to 
her will; and her grandson, Robert II.’s son, 
was apprenticed to a stonemason at Wim- 
borne. Lord Shaftesbury, as the landlord 
of Thomas II., got his son, Robert III., 
the poet’s grandfather, into the Bank of 
England. ‘here the poet’s father, Robert 
IV. (a half creole *), was a clerk also, and was 
a versatile, clever fellow. The rise of the 
family is a creditable one from the ranks ; 
and it is a pity to try and tack it on to note- 
worthy namesakes who have nothing to do 
with it. 

The Browning Society lets its members buy 
odd numbers of its papers at 3d. each; and if 
any of your readers want a copy of my paper 
on Browning’s ancestors—with wills, extracts 
from registers, &c.—they can get it by sending 
3d. and an addressed stamped wrapper to Clay 
and Sons, Bread-street-hill, London, E.C., 
and saying that they write in consequence of 
this letter. 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 





* The word ‘‘creole’’ is ambiguous. Its strict 
use, in both French and Spanish, is ‘‘a person of 
pure European blood born in the West Indies.” 
In English there appears to be a secondary 
meaning—a person of whatever descent born in 
the West Indies. But in the present case we 
understand the word to be applied in a third (and 
unauthorised) sense, to express a mixed negro 
parentage.—Ep. AcaDEmy. 
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THE HARLEIAN MS., 7334 (CHAUCER). 
Oambriige : April 16, 1890. 

The considerable value of this MS. of the 
Canterbury Tales has been generally admitted ; 
in fact, it forms the basis of the editions by 
Wright, Jephson (Bell), and Morris. . 

I wish to point out the very great service 
which Dr. Furnivall has rendered to all 
Chaucer scholars by his accurate and valuable 
reprint of it for the Chaucer Society. I do not 
think he is fully aware of the boon he has 
thus conferred upon some of us. In fact, his 
apology for undertaking it becomes quite 
unnecessary when the facts of the case dawn 
upon us. It could hardly have been guessed 
that we knew previously so very little about it. 

To begin with. It so happens that the MS. 
has lost eight leaves. The only hint of this in 
Morrie’s edition is conveyed by the printing of 
two inconspicuous stars, one at the beginni 
of the last line on p. 373 of volume II, and one 
at the end of the last line but one on p. 16 of 
volume III, There is no explanation of the 
meaning of these stars, nor was any possible, 
as he was not allowed the use of footnotes. 
Another curious result is that between the end 
of vol. II. and the beginning of vol. III. the 
first 36 lines of the Franklin’s Prologue have 
mysteriously disappeared altogether. 

Wright’s edition notices the lacuna, but in a 
very inconspicuous manner, and in a misleading 
way. His notice is distributed over two notes ; 
one at 1. 10,930 (in his numbering), telling us 
that he takes the rest of the Squire’s Tale from 
the Lansdowne MS.; and one at 1. 10,985, 
intimating a similar borrowing from Tyrwhitt 
as regards the ——s of the Franklin’s Tale, 

Again, Mr. Wright says that, in giving 
readings from other MSS., he has ‘‘ always, 
when there is room for the least doubt, given the 
original reading of the MS. in a footnote.” I 
have for years accepted this statement without 
question; but, now that it can be tested, it 
becomes obvious that it is impossible to assign 
any distinct meaning to the clause which I have 
printed in italics. As a fact, anyone who 
trusts to this reprint may be grievously 
misled. 

A few examples will show this clearly, In 
= Knight’s Tale, 1. 783 (A. 1641), the Ms. 

as: 

** And hereth him comyng in the greues.” 

Mr, Wright prints this in the form : 
‘* And hereth him come russhyng in the greves.”’ 


There is no footnote. Why not? 
Thirteen lines lower, the MS. has: 


** They foyneden ech at other longe.’’ 
Mr. Wright prints it thus: 
‘They foyneden ech at other,wonder longe.”’ 


There is no hint anywhere that ‘“‘ wonder” is 
not inthe MS, Four lines lower “‘ togeder ” is 
similarly inserted. Mr. Jephson doubtless 
relied on Mr. Wright. In his preface, he waxes 
bold, and says: ‘‘ All deviations, either from 
Mr. Wright’s edition, or from the original MS., 
are pointed out in the footnotes for the ultimate 
satisfaction of the reader.” Of this it can 
only be said that it is quite misleading as 
regards the MS. ; as can be seen at once from 
the fact that the three above corrections are all 
silently copied. 

Still clearer is the casein the next line to 
that last referred to. The MS. has: 


‘* That frothen white as fome frothe wood.” 


Here “ frothe ” is a stupid repetition; and the 
right reading is “for ire.” The two above 
editions both print ‘‘for ire”; but there is not 
& word about the MS reading. 

I regret to say that I have at last realised 
that neither of these editions tell us what the 
MS. really has, in a large number of instances, 
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This is the more to be regretted because Mr. 
Wright’s edition, especially, is very faithful 
upon the whole. It sometimes gives the MS. 
correctly for fifty lines together; but—we 
cannot tell when. 

Dr. Morris did his best to remedy this; but 
the absence of footnotes rendered it impossible 
to show the original readings of the MS. In 
the cases cited, he endeavoured to show all 
alterations by printing them in italics. The 
weak point of this endeavour was that it was 
extremely easy to miss a variation, or for his 
printer to ignore his mark. Take the four 
instances above, and note the result. 

In the first case he gives ‘‘comyng.” This is 
the real reading of the MS., and puts us right. 
In the second case, he misses the insertion of 
‘‘ wonder,” and prints it, by error, in Roman 
type. In the other two cases, he prints the 
corrected readings in italics, according to his 
He has thus succeeded in his en- 
deavour in three instances out of four; but 
even thus we could not have hence discovered 
that the word for which he has substituted 
“to” is the MS. “ togeder’’; and that for 
which he has substituted “‘ for ire” is the MS. 
“ frothe.”’ 

But for the student who is minutely inquisi- 
tive, a much more subtle trap remains behind. 
It is the aim of editors to make lines scan ; and 
when the lines will not scan some violence has to 
be used. I will just point out one example, 
occurring in the very passage which I have 
considered above. In the Knight’s Tale, as 
above, l. 798 (A. 1656), we find this line : 


** In his fighting were a wood lyoun.” 


I strongly suspect it is correct as it stands, and 
that the emphasis fell upon the initial ‘‘ In.” 
Be this as it may, the editors will not have it 
so. First of all came Tyrwhitt, and inserted 
the word ‘‘as.” We then get: 


‘*In his fighting were as a wood lyoun.”’ 


Mr. Wright seizes upon this “‘ as,” and inserts 
it. Then comes Mr. Jephson, and copies him. 
Then Dr. Morris, having the word before his 
eyes in all the editions, and being, doubtless, 
familiar with this form of the line, misses the 
fact of its being an insertion, and prints the 
‘‘as”? in Roman type. And Mr, Gilman adopts 
the same reading. 

Meanwhile, whence did this ‘‘as” come? It 
is not in the Six-text. It is not in the Harleian 
MS. I lookin the only black-letter edition I 
possess (that of 1561), and it is not there 
either. How, I ask, is this? And I pause for 
@ reply. 

I will simply add my conviction that Chaucer’s 
lines have been mercilessly tinkered in many 
places, and that words havebeen inserted to make 
the lines scan, simply because the editors have 
resolved that they shall scan in that particular 
way which they have preconceived as being the 
right one. om such texts critics have 
deduced the result that Chaucer’s lines do scan 
in that particular way ; which is merely arguing 
in a vicious circle. We shall yet have to face 
the facts. 

WALTER W, SKEAT. 








FIRDUSI AND THE OLD HIGH-GERMAN LAY OF 
HILDEBRAND, 
Oxford: April 5, 1890, 

As Grein in his critical edition of the Hilde- 
brandslied (Gottingen, 1858) first pointed out, 
there is a striking parallel between the subject 
of this red epic and the well-known 
episode in Firdusi, recording a similar uncon- 
scious aud fatal contest between Rustem and 
Sorab. Since the summary of this episode 
given by Grein (pp. 40-42) does not clear up 
the real cause which led to the catastrophe, I 
venture to touch upon this point as a matter 





—; 


not without interest to the student of Aryan 
folk-song. 

According to F. von Schack’s Heldensagen 
des Firdusi, Sorab, the heroic son, was fated to 
be slain, without knowledge, by his own 
father, because his mother was not of the same 
Tranian stock, but belonged to a Turavian 
family. F. von Schack’s conclusive argument 
deserves to be quoted from the introduction to 
his Heldensagen des Firdusi (Stuttgart, 1877), 
Band i., p. 90: 


** Als die Frucht verbotener Liebe zu einem Weibe 
aus Zuranischem Geschlecht ward Rustem’s Sohn 
Sdrab vom Verhingniss ausersehen, um das Mark 
seines Lebens zu zeratéren. Vater und Sobn sollen 
sich unerkannt im Kampfe gegeniiber treten, jener 
toll diesen téten und sich am Schmerz iiber den 
gemordeten Liebling verbluten.’’ 


Unless I am mistaken, the same subject pre- 
served to us by Firdusi and the Lay of Hilde- 
brand is also met with in an early Russian or 
Serbian song, concerning which Mr. W. R. 
Morfill may be able to enlighten us. 

Lastly, let me mention the well-known 
classical legend of Oedipus, foredoomed by an 
oracle to slay his father Laios, and to enter into 
an incestuous union with his own mother, 
Jokasta, the underlying clue to which has 
always puzzled the sagacity of scholars. May 
we not see in this mythus the outgrowth of 
some real facts and prehistorical events analo- 
gous to Firdusi’s old Iranian tradition—viz., 
the extirp:tion of the Pelasgi by the later 
colonists, and the subsequent amalgamation of 
the Hellenic race with the subjugated 
aborigines ? 

In support of such a view, I can at least 
refer to an authority like Alfred Maury, who 
remarks on the mythus of Oedipus: 

*‘qu’il doit @tre rangé parmi ces légendes qui 
semblent tirer leur origine de faits historiques, 
dénaturés et embellis par l’imagination populaire’’ 
(Histoire des lteligions de la Gréce Antique, 1857- 
59, tom. 1*, p. 307). 

H. Kress. 








CHAUCER’S STORY OF ‘‘ THE MAD COW.” 


Glasgow: April 15, 1830, 

Those who are interested in the comparative 
study of popular tales, as well as all Chaucer 
students, must be very grateful to Prof. Skeat 
for having explained the allusion to the ‘‘ mad 
cow ” in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue (ACADEMY, 
April 5, p. 239)—that it refers to some version 
of the wide-spread story of the Husband and 
his Parrot, in which a chough, or jackdaw, took 
the place of the ‘‘ green mantied prattler,” 
and was represented by the frail wife as being 
‘* wood,” or mad, instead of being a deliberate 
slanderer. But I think he is mistaken in saying 
that Chaucer “used scme of the details” of 
that story in his Manciple’s Tale. 

In Part V. of Originals and Analogues of some 
of Chaucer’s ‘* Canterbury Tales,” under the 
heading of ‘‘ The Tell-tale Bird” (p. 439 ff.), I 
have cited all the known versions and variants 
(the Jitaka version, referred to by Prof. Rhys 
Davids, ACADEMY, April 12, p. 255, was then 
unknown to me) of the story of the Husband 
and the Parrot, from which it will be seen that 
the Manciple’s Tale of Phoebus and the Crow, 
as also Gower's story in his Confessio Amantis, 
was taken from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and that, 
while the Latin story is analogous to the 
Eastern versions of the Husband and the 
Parrot, and the mediaeval European story of 
the Husband and the Magpie, they differ in the 
conclusion very considerably from each other. 
The oldest known European form of the Parrot 
or Magpie story is found in a French metrical 
version of the History of the Seven Wise 
Masters (Zi Romans des Sept Sages), of the 
thirteenth century, which is given in full, with 
side-notes, in my paper on ‘‘The Tell-tal 
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Bird,” above referred to. And it is highly 
probable that Cheucer was familiar with that 
work, from which our oldest English metrical 
version of ‘‘The Seven Sages” was derived, 
which indeed may also have been known to the 
poet, though he seems to refer to some form of 
the story differing slightly from that found in 
the ‘* Seven Wise Masters.” 
W. A. Clouston. 








SOME BOOKS ON ECONOMICS, 
London: April 14, 1890. 

In the brief notice of our work, The Physi- 
ology of Industry, contained in the last number 
of the ACADEMY, the reviewer, professing to 
give the gist of our argument, says: ‘‘ Messrs. 
Mummery and Hobson maintain the anti- 
thetical paradox that ‘saving does not reduce 
the aggregate consumed.’ ” 

Now this paradox is not ours, but that of 
Mill and his followers; and, so far from main- 
taining it, it is the chief object of our work to 
disprove it. This we distinctly assert on p. 7 
in our preface. A, F. MuMMERY. 

J. A. Hosson. 

[Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod also writes a 
long letter of protest against the notice of his 
book on The Theory of Credit in the same 
number of the ACADEMY. He wishes to point 
out that his paradox, ‘‘credit is capital,” is 
derived from Demosthenes; and that, what- 
ever Cournot may have written, other French 
economists have spoken well of his books. ] 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, April 20, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
* National Life and Thought in Belgium,” by Mr, 
Alfred Wathelet. 

7.60 p.m. LE:hical: ‘‘ Wordsworth,” by Mc. 
G. L. Dickinson. 

TuEsDay, April 22.3 nm. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Place of Oxford University in English History,” 
IL, by the Hon. G, O. Brodrick. 

4p.m. Asiatic: ‘The Transliteration of Indian 
Languages.” by Sir M. Monier- Williams. 

5 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘*'The Danube and its 
Trade,” by Sir John Stokes. 

745p.m. Statistical: “Statistics of the Abate- 
ment in Orime in Eagland and Wales during the 
Twenty Years endea 18+7-8,” by Mr. G. Grosvenor, 

8 pm. Oivit Engineers: Discussion, ‘' Tae 
Application of Electricity to Weldiog, Stamping, 
and other Cognate Purposes,” by Sir Frederick 
Bramwell. 

830 p.m. Anthropological: ‘‘ Anthropometric 
 —ocmmeam of Oriminals,” by M. Jacques Ber- 


on. 
WEDNESDAY, April 23, 8 p.m. Soe Arts: ** Coal 
fa = South-East of England,” by Mr. William 
er. 


8 p.m. Ovmmrodorion: “The Legal Side of 

Welsh Social Life in the Fifteenth Uentury,’”’ by 
Mr. David L2wis. 

THurspDay, April 24,8pm. Royal Institution: Tyndal 
Lecture, **The Heat of the Moa and Stars,” IL., 
by Prof. 0. V. Boys, 

8 Pa. Electrical Enginesrs: ‘‘ A Lightning 
Guard for Telegraph Purposes, and the Protection 
of Cables from Ligbtaing,” by Dr. Oliver Lodge. 

Faeiay, april 25,7.80 p.m. Civil Eagineers: Students’ 
Meetivg, ‘‘Some Applications of Electricity in 
Eogineeriag Workshops,” by Mr. O, Frewen 


Jenkin. 
8pm. Browning Society: ‘‘The Pope and 
Caponsacchi,” by Dr. E. Berdce. : 
p.m. Amateur Scientific: ‘“ Stigmaria ficoides 
of the Coal- Measures,” by Mr. J. W. Hill. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: “The Shapes of 
Leaves and Ootyledons,” by Sic John Lubbock. 
SatorDay, Aoril 26,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Colour 
- its Chemical Action,” II., by Capt. W. de W. 
mey. 
8.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 
4p.m. National Indian Association: * In 
Ast,” by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke. 








SCIENCE. 
THE STONE-AGE IN FRANCE. 

La France préhistorique d'aprés les Sépultures 
et les Monuments. Pur Emile Cartailhac. 
(Paris: Félix Alcan.) 

Preuistoric France was last year prominently 

before the world. The visitor to the Champ 

de Mars was brought face to face with 


primitive man in novel, striking, and realistic 
fashion. It was not simply that he looked 
into a glass-case and saw there, neatly 
mounted and labelled, the stone axe or the 
sculptured bone or the bronze celt—such 
relics are familiar enough nowadays in most 
museums; but at the Exhibition he found 
himself in the presence of life-like models of 
men and women as they lived and worked in 
prebistoric days. Here was a group of savage 
folk, busily engaged in chipping stone imple- 
ments; there another, engraving the bones 
and antlers of the reindeer; and yonder a 
third, occupied in casting the metal axe-head. 
And not only was prehistoric man thus resur- 
rectionised, but the archaeologist aud the 
architect, putting their heads together, re- 
constructed his primitive dwellings. M. 
Garnier appropriately started his famous 
Street of Habitations with the rude rock- 
shelter, the limestone cave, the skin tent, and 
the lake-dwellings of prehistoric man. 

While this magnificent object-lesson appealed 
to the millions who thronged the exhibition, 
the meeting of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Archaeology attracted to Paris 
the leadivg specialists from all parts of the 
world. It was during the sitting of this 
Congress that M. Cartailhac, who had taken 
a prominent part in the arrangement of the 
archaeological section of the exhibition, an- 
nounced the publication of the volume now 
under review. Itisavolume for which his 
friends had long been waiting; for years had 
passed since he first promised it as a contribu- 
tion to the ‘‘ Bibliothéque Scientifique Inter- 
nationale.”’ 

Going back to the beginning of man’s exist- 
ence in that part of the world now called 
France, M. Cartailhac—though essentially an 
archaeologist—is bound to touch upon geology. 
As a matter of cours», he introduces Prof de 
Mortillet’s system of classification—a curiously 
mixed system, in which archaeological periods 
and geological epochs are so mingled as to 
give the scheme a piebald complexion not 
altogether satisfactory. M. Cartailhac evi- 
dently feels that it is not exactly after his 
own heart; for whereas the professor makes 
a bold start in miocene time with his eo-called 
eolithic or pre-palaeolitbic stage of humanity, 
our author is himself a man of much more 
moderate views. And s0, with grave doubts 
about the existence of such a being as eolithic 
man, he presents us with a tabular scheme in 
which no place is found for the miocene 
period ; while, even with regard to pliocene 
time, he writes: ‘‘ Aucune trace certaine de 
Yhomme en Europe.” Written by either an 
English or a German anthropologist, such an 
admission would occasion no surprise; but it 
is rare to find one of the French school ex- 
pressing himself with such reserve. Not only 
are the flints of Thenay and Puy Courny thus 


dian | gently set aside, but the bones of Saint Prest, 


like the Italian discoveries at Monte Aperto 
and Castenedola, are once more laid to rest. 
But if tertiary man, or his hypothetical 
anthropoid predecessor, is no longer in evi- 
dence, at what period—we may ask—does 
the French archaeologist believe that man 
first made his appearance in his part of the 
world? So far as is at present known, it 
appears that man steps upon the French stage, 
the contemporary of Hlephas antiquus and 





| Rhinoceros Merckii, at that archaeological 


epoch which Mortillet has termed Chelléenne 
—a period so named from Chelles, in the 
Department of Seine-et-Oise, where worked 
flints have been found in deposits believed to 
be of inter-glacial age. 

Leaving this question as provisionally settled, 
M. Cartailhac tukes his reader by the hand 
and introduces him successively to the early 
river-drift men, to the cave-dwellers of the 
reindeer-period, and to their successors of 
neolithic times. But here he stops; and the 
men of the metal-ages are kept out of view 
in the present volume. So far, however, as 
relates to the stone-using folk, the author 
gives an excellent account of what we know 
concerning their industrial arts and their ways 
of living, as revealed by the study of the 
relics so abundantly scattered throughout 
France. By ransacking their sepulchral caves 
and megalithic crypts we have gained a full 
acquaintance with the burial rites of some of 
these ancient peoples, while the garniture of 
the tomb has also thrown much light upon 
their daily life. 

Knowing so much about the weapons, tools, 
and ornaments of these stone-users, we natur- 
ally want to learn something about the men 
themselves. What were their physical 
characters? What their ethnicsl relations? 
These questions, however, are not readily 
answered, for the skeletons of the men of the 
stone-ages are provokingly few and ill-pre- 
served. Human palaeontology makes but a 
poor show in any of our museums, and for 
this defect the explorers themselves are nt 
altogether free from blame. M. Cartailhac— 
who, being an archaeological anthropologist, 
can speak with freedom to his fellow-workers 
—does not hesitate to say: ‘‘ Les archéologues 
ont détruit, 4 eux seuls, plus d’ossements que 
les agents naturels et que les ouvriers des 
champs.” 

So far as our own country is concerned, a 
similar charge is unfortunately too true; but 
there is reason to hope for better things in 
the near future. At the instance of General 
Pitt Rivers a Committee of Aid to Explorers 
has been recently appointed by the Anthropo- 
logical Institute; and one of its prime func- 
tions will be that of instructing the archaco- 
logist — whether dealing with historic or 
prehistoric sites—in the most approved modes 
of preserving, measuring, and describing the 
various organic remains which he may happen 
to unearth. 

F. W. Rupirr. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW JAINA INSCRIPTIONS FROM MATHURA. 
Vienna: April 5, 189°. 

A letter from Dr. A. Fiihrer, dated Mathur4, 
March 11, 1890, informs me that a liberal 
grant by the government of the North-West 
Provinces has enabled him to resume the ex- 
cavation of the S’vetambara temple under the 
Kankali Tila, and that the results of the work- 
ing season of 1890 considerably surpass those 
of 1889, 

In a little more than two months Dr. 
Fiibrer obtained a large number of inscrip- 
tions, seventeen of which, according to the im- 
pressions accompanying his letter, un- 
doubtedly belong to the Indo-Scythic period, 
and furnish most important information re- 
garding the history of the Jaina sect. He, 
moreover, discovered to the east of the 
S'vetimbara temple a brick Stipa, and to the 
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west another large Jaina temple which in his 
opinion belonged to the Digambara sect. The 
excavations on these sites yielded £0 images, 
120 railing pillars and bars, as well asa con- 
siderable number of Toranas and other archi- 
tectural pieces, all of which are adorned by 
exquisite sculptures. He was thus enabled 
to forward to the museum at Lucknow about 
a ton and a quarter of archaeological speci- 
mens. 

Dr. Fiihrer will, in due time, himself de- 
scribe his archaeological treasures, and make 
them known by illustrations. But the inscrip- 
tions which he has kindly placed at my dis- 
posal are, I think, well worthy of immediate 
notice. They all belong to the class of short 
donative inscriptions, found on pillars, images, 
Toranas, and other sculptures, and closely re- 
semble those discovered at Mathur4 in former 
years by Sir A. Cunningham, Dr. Burgess, 
Mr. Growse, and Dr. Fiibrer himself. Their 
dates range between the year 5 of Devaputra 
Kanishka and the year 86 of the Indo-Scythic 
era, or assuming the latter to be identical 
with the S’aka era, between A.D. 83 and 
A.D. 164. The name of the second Indo- 
Scythic king Huvishka occurs twice. It is 
both times misspelt, being given in the one 
case as ‘‘Huvashka,” and in the other as 
‘*Huviksha.” Huvishka’s dates are the years 
40 and 44. 

Eleven inscriptions give names of various 
subdivisions of the Jaina monks mentioned in 
the Kalpastitra. The already known Vérana 
gava, or school, erroneously called Chérana in 
the Kalpastitra, is, or rather was, named (in one 
case it is mutilated) three times. Among its 
kulas or families, the Aryya-Chetiya or Aryya- 
Chetikiya occurs twice, and the Pusyamitriya 
once. Both names turn up here for the first 
time in epigraphic documents. They evidently 
correspond with the 4jja-Chedaya (in Sanskrit 


Arya-Chetaka) and the Pdédsamittijja (in 
Sanekrit Pushyamitriya) kulas of the Kalpa- 
stitra. With the former iu/a are associated 
two sakhds or branches, the Vajandgari and the 
Haritamd/akadhi. The first is clearly identical 
with the Vajjandgari sékhd of the Kalpastitre, 
and the second must be its Hdaritdmdldgari 
Sikhd. The latter name is certainly corrupt, 
and probably a mistake for AHaritamdlagadhi, 
from which the form of the inscription 
differs only by the not unusual Prakritic 
substitution of the surd ka for the 
senant ga. Most of the names of the 
Sakbis ere derived from towns. If the 
proposed restoration is accepted, the name 
of this S’akbi will mean ‘that of the 
fortrees (gadha) of Harttamdla—i.e., literally 
of the field or site of Harita.” Much more 
frequent in the new inscriptions is the name of 
the Kottiya or Kottikiya yana, which, as I have 
shown in my former articles, corresponds with 
the Kotika or Kodya gana of the Jaina tradi- 
tion. It occurs eleven times, and is thrice 
combined with the well-known names of the 
Sthdniya, Stdnikiya, or Thdniya kula (the 
Vdnijja of the Kalpastitra) and of the Vairi or 
Vaird sakhd. In four inscriptions it is connected 
with two new names, that of the Brahmaddsika 
kula and that of the Uclhichendgart or Uche- 
ndgart sakhd. The name Uchchdndgari stands, 
in the Kalpastitra, first in the list of the 
S‘ikhis of the Kotika gana. But there is no 
exact equivalent for Brahmaddsika. The 
Kalpastitra, however, mentions, in connexion 
with the Kotika gana, a Bambhalijja kula (for 
which the commentators give the impossible 
Sanskrit substitute Brahmaliptaka), and this 
Prakrit form can be shown to be a correct 
shortening of the longer name of the inscrip- 
tions. It is a general rule in the Indian 
languages that so-called ‘ Kosenamen,” or 
names of endearment, may be formed from 
compared names by adding to their first part 





an affix like ka, la, or ila, which serves to 
form diminutives, and by omitting the second 
part. Thus we have Devaka, Devala, and Devila 
for Devadatta or Devagupta, Siyaka for Simha- 
bhata, and Visvala for Visvamalla. According 
to this principle, Brahmaddsa may become 
Brahmala, and its possessive adjective will 
be Brahmaiiya, which latter is the regular 
Sanskrit representative of the Prakrit Bam- 
bhalijja. With this explanation the identity 
of the Brahmaddsika and the Bambhalijja kulas 
may be accepted without hesitation. I will 
add that the names Brahmaddsika and 
Uchchdndgari also occur, the latter with a slight 
difference in spelling, in Sir A, Cunningham’s 
Mathur‘ inscription No. 2 of the year 5 (Arch- 
aeological Survey Reports, vol. iii., plate 13). 
The correct reading of the second (recte the first) 
side is [Ku]liéto Brahmaddsikdto Uchdndkarito 
| sékhdto|. ‘Lhe ld is slightly disfigured on the 
facsimile, and instead of the last word we have 
ubhanakdrito, which gives no meaning, and 
has led to a curious misconception regarding 
the purport of the document. The inscriptions 
mention also distinctly two sambhogas, or 
‘* district communities,” the S'irika and the 
S‘riguha, or, as perhaps it must be read, 
S‘rigriha, which are both known from the 
inscriptions noticed formerly. In one case 
there is a mutilated name which looks like 
edrina sambho[ga]. If we omit the latter, the 
new inscriptions prove the correctness of the 
Jaina tradition with respect to the early 
existence of six divisions of monks, not traced 
before, and they confirm some of the results 
obtained in former years. 

In addition, they settle another very import- 
ant question. According to the S’vetimbara 
scriptures, women are allowed to become 
ascetics. But we have hitherto had no proof 
that this doctrine was really ancient. Dr. 
Fiihrer’s new finds leave no doubt that it 
was. Most of the Mathuri inscriptions 
mention in the preamble the name of the donor’s 
spiritual director, at whose request (nirvartana) 
the donation was made. Usually this person 
is characterised as an ascetic by the titles ganin 
or vdchaka, or by the epithet aryya, ‘‘ the 
venerable.” The inscriptions found in former 
years show in this position invariably male 
names. Most of the new documents resemble 
them in this respect. But some mention 
females—e.g., Aryya-Sazigamikd, ‘the venerable 
Satigamiké”; Aryya-Sdmd, ‘the venerable 
Syimad”; and Aryya-Vasuld, ‘the venerable 
Vasuld ” ; as the persons at whose request the 
images or other sculptures were dedicated. 
The position in which these female names occur, 
as well es the epithet aryya, proves that we 
have to deal with Jaina nuns who were active 
in the interest of their faith. This discovery 
mekes it very probable that the Jainas, as the 
S'vetimbara tradition asserts, from the first 
allowed women to enter on the road to salva- 
tion, and that the suggestion of some 
orientalists, according to which the S’ve- 
timbaras copied the Bauddhas in this practice, 
must be rejected as erroneous. 

A closer examination of Dr. Fiihrer’s new 
inscriptions may possibly reveal other points of 
interest. But what I have been able to bring 
forward on a first inspection certainly justifies 
the assertion that they really are most valuable, 
and that Dr. Fiibrer has again laid the 
students of the history of the religions of India 
under deep obligation. 

I may add that, in <a, more may be 
yet expected from the Kank4li Tilé. For the 
large temples which Dr. Fiihrer has discovered 
must, I think, have contained longer inscrip- 
tions, recording the dates when, and the 
circumstances under which, they were built. I 
trust that the government of the North-West 
Provinces will enable Dr. Fiihrer to resume his 
operations next year, and to institute a careful 





search for these documents. Should the 
exploration of the Kank4li Til4, however, be 
complete, then the Chaubar4 mound ought to 
be attacked, because it undoubtedly hides the 
ruins of an ancient Vaishnava temple, and will 
yield documents elucidating the history of the 
hitherto much underrated Bhigavatas—a sect 
which is older than the Bauddhas, and even than 
the Jainas. 


G. BuueEr, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


IT is feared that M. Jacques Bertillon will be pre- 
vented by illness in his family from attending 
the meeting of the Anthropological Institute 
next Tuesday. Possibly his brother, M. 
Alphonse Bertillon, will come over from Paris 
and take his place. But in the event of neither 
being able to attend, the system of antbro- 
pometry identified with their names will be 
explained by Dr. F. J. Mouat. It is an in- 
genious system, of great value in the identifi- 
cation of criminals, and when demonstrated at 
one of the Congresses held last autumn in 
Paris made a great impression on the audience. 
Probably Mr. Francis Galton, who is familiar 
with the method, will speak on the subject at 
next Tuesday’s meeting. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


AT the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on Monday next, April 21, at 4 p.m., Sir 
M. Monier-Williams will read a paper on 
“The Transliteration of Indian Languages,” 
with a view to some formal action being taken 
to promote greater uniformity in transliteration 
more especially of proper names. 


THE Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for April contains a valuable 
paper of details on the Syriac dialect spoken 
in the village of Ma’lula in the Antilibanus, 
which the writer (Mr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirit) 
represents as ‘‘a certain strange survival of 
the Aramaic which Christ spoke not 150 miles 
away.” The cave-dwellings and rock-tombs 
are also of much interest. Mr. Bliss spent a 
few days at Ma’lula in June 1889. He trans- 
literates the Syriac words into Latin characters. 
We notice that there is no trace of the n pre- 
formative in the third masculine; it occurs, 
instead, in the first singular and plural. The 
y preformative occurs in the third singular and 
plural. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Cuirton Suaxsrere Socrety.—(Saturday, 
March 22.) 


Joun Taytor, Esa., in the chair.—Mrs. Meyrick 
Heath read some notes on ‘‘ Lear,’’ a play which 
seems the climax of the third period of Shakspere’s 
life, the one in which he gives vent to the pent-up 
nena protest against the injustice of life, the 
ngratitude and falsity of those near and dear—all 
the bitterness and gall of outraged love and un- 
exampled treachery. Single notes of the theme had 
been struck before, but in the wild storm of crime 
and misery portrayed in this play all the venom 
and passion stored in his heart is seen at once, 
The earlier plays of this period lead up to this 
supreme tragedy ; those after begin to soften, as 
if bis fury had expended itself. ‘‘Lear”’ is the 
darkest bour of night which comes before the 
dawn. Hazlitt said that the contemplation of this 
play forced him to the conclusion that the language 
of poetry is superior to that of painting. This is 
true, for the infinite power of suggestion of 
character which a dramatist like Shakspere 
possesses Cannot be reached by the best of painters. 
And the character of Lear abounds in suggested 
traits. Many of these occur in the first act, which 
shows him to be no stainless saint. The fire of 
suffering is needed to purge this drors; but still 
the punishment which tears the old man’s soul in 
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twain is too terrible, and at the last he gets all our 
sympathies. For pure beauty and deep feeling 
the end of this play is unsurpassed by anything 
Shakspere wrote. Certainly no painter could have 
shown us the mixture of weakness and strength 
which the poet’s art presents to us.—Mr. John 
Taylor read **‘ A General view of ‘ Lear’”’ saying 
that the king, who is full of ungenerous faults, 
should be blamed rather than pitied. He gave up 
his kingdom when he was old and tired of it, 
His elder daughters would of course scorn the 
judgment of one who had so brutally cast off their 
sister and passionately banished his steadfast 
courtier. Goneril is not to be blamed for taking 
the part of her steward who had without sufficient 
cause been degradingly struck by Lear. The fool 
is the one wise man of the play, and Lear’s 
tolerance of his satire is the one mark of wisdom 
in himself. However much Goneril may have 
forfeited ary claim to respect, a father who could 
be co pitilessly resentful even towards a bad 
daughter can hardly be an cbject for compassion 
himself. ‘The way in which Kent behaves towards 
the unfortunate Oswald is but one instance to 
show that Shakspere was an earlier Oarlyle 
in siding with the aristocratic and strong 
against the weak of the earth, and_ well 
deserved the treatment of the stocks. Worth- 
less as Goneril and Regan proved themselves 
to be, it is rather as sisters and wives than as 
daughters that we condemntbem. Without retalia- 
tion they submitted to their father’s rage, which 
all turned upon the dismiseal of his attendants. 
With Lear there is no forgiveness, but, contrari- 
wise, cursing; and his passions are all of the 
earth, eartby. How different in sublimation of 
roul and relf-effacement from a Francis Aseisi or a 
Xavier. Compassion for him concentrates in his 
exposure to the storm. He might have avoided 
this by going to Regen; but only at the expense 
of his dignity and self-respect. Thus he is more 
majestic in ruin than in prime.—Mr. R. H. 
Warren read a paper on ‘Gloucester and his 
Sons,” showing, in detail, how Shakepere leads 
them through their several experiences to the 
same conclusion in which they acknowledge the 
justice of divine retribution. — Miss Florence 
Herapath read a paper on ‘‘ Cordelia,’’ who, if she 
is one of the most perfect of Shakspere’s 
creations from a literary point of view, has little 
claim to any moral pre-eminence. Her virtues 
only appear great when contrasted with the vices 
of her sisters. At first we find her irresolute and 
cold, wanting in sympathy for her father’s 
weaknesses. Towards her sisters and Burgundy 
she displays a fair share of the family spirit. No 
daughter possessed of common humanity could 
bave done less than she did in helping to re-instate 
her father in his rights, and it is not till they 
actually meet again that she shows avy evidence 
of sympathetic tenderness. The admiration 
generally felt for Cordelia is due more to her tragic 
death than to her intrinsic merits.—Mr. Meyrick 
Heath read a paper on ‘‘‘ Lear’ as an Acting 
Play,” in which, taking exception to Charles 
Lamb’s statement that the ‘‘ Lear’’ of Shakspere 
cannot be acted, he said that never was there a 
more updjust assertion, or one which would have 
been more indignantly resented by the dramatist 
himself. A character that cannot be acted must 
either be an impossible or superhuman one, or be 
80 ill drawn as to defy the study and genius of the 
artist ; and Lear is intensely buman in his weak- 
ness and in his impetuosity. It is only when the 
character is reprerented by a trained actor accus- 
tomed to the study of every phase of human 
nature that its beauty can be fully appreciated. 
The play was written to be acted, and many 
minor points are completely lost in the mere read- 
ing.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths read a paper on ‘‘ Some 
Various Readings in ‘ Lear,’”’ calling attention 
to the quartos, and referring to some incidents in 
the life of their publisher, Nathaniel Butler, one 
of the pioneers of newspaper literature. In this 
capacity, allusion is made to him by Ben Jonson 
in ‘‘ The Staple of News’’ (i. 2), and by Fletcher 
in “The Fair Maid of the Inn” (iv. 2:. 


Liverroon Lrrerary AND PHILosopHicaL Socrgty.— 
(Monday, March 31 ) 

Tae Rev. H. H. Hicarns, president, iu the chair.— 

Mr. RB. J. Lloyd read a paper on the * Physical 





Nature of Vowel Sounds,” giving an epitome of 
doctrines advanced by the writer in papers contri- 
buted to the current volume of the Phonetische 
Studien. After a brief criticism of existing vowel 
theories, the following propositions were put for- 
ward as the basis of a proposed new theory. The 
quality of any vowel is determined by the 
characteristic resonance of its configuration. In 
the speaking voice this resonance is crossed by a 
powerful glottal tone; in the whispering voice 
it is accompanied only by feeble miscellaneous 
noises. It is in whispered vowels, therefore, 
that the vowel resonances are best studied. It is 
equally futile to study configuration apart from 
resonance, or resonance apart from configuration. 
A marked parallelism is to be noted between them. 
There are indeed some vowels wherein the voice 
tunnel remains comparatively open and tube-like ; 
but in most cases it is markedly differentiated 
into an outer and an inner portion, which may be 
called the ‘‘ porch”’ and the ‘‘chamber.”’ All the 
chief vowels have configurations of this type, and 
possess a double resonance, answering to the 
doubleness of their configuration. The upper 
element of the resonance is always the proper 
note of the ‘‘ porch,” while the lower element is 
that of the whole configuration. The character 
of the resulting vowel is determined by the rela- 
tive pitch of these two resonances one to the 
other. This relation of pitch may be approximately 
determined for each vowel by calculation, from the 
observed dimensions of human configurations, or 
still better from the behaviour of experimental 
configurations framed to yield double resonances 
having any desired relation of pitch or ratio of 
frequency. The result had been to convince the 
writer that the most impressive and cognizable 
of such mixtures of resonance are chiefly those in 
which the ratio of frequency between the two 
component tones is expressed by a prime whole 
number. He associated the close o vowel with the 
ratio2; the open o with 3; the o basis of a 
with 5; the e basis of a with 7; the open e with 
11 (mid-front-wide ?), and 13 (low-front- narrow ?) ; 
the close e with 17 (French /es), and 19 (French 
é:é); the w% class, less certainly, with 23; the wide 
i with 29 or 31; the narrowi with 37; and 
consopantal y with 41 and 43. Theoretical reasons 
were given in corroboration of this doctrine, and 
minor differences discussed. The essayist con- 
cluded by indulging the anticipation that the 
sounds of all vowels would eventually be found to 
admit of exact arithmetical expression, just like 
those of music.—An interesting discussion followed, 
ia which the president, Principal Rendall, Mr. 
W. 8. Logeman, Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, Mr. R. 
McLintock, 
part. 


and the reader of the paper took 





FINE ART. 


SOME NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. 


NoT numismatists alone but all students of 
classical archaeology will be stirred by the 
news that Photiades Pasha has resolved to sell 
his collection of Greek and Byzantine coins, 
Himself, we believe, a native of Crete, he has 
used his exceptional opportunities during the 
past thirty years—as minister at Athens, 
governor of Crete, and ambassador at Rome— 
to form a cabinet which is probably unrivalled 
among private owners, and which contains 
many pieces unknown to the leading museums 
of Europe. Preliminary to the sale, he has had 
a catalogue prepared by M. W. Froehner, 
formerly of the Louvre, who acknowledges help 
in doubtful identifications from M. Imhoof- 
Blumer. Apart from its interest as a permanent 
record of the collection about to be dispersed, 
the catalogue is enriched with ten plates, 
containing reproductions of some of the rarest 
pieces in phototypy—a process which is less 
successful than that of the Autotype Company 
adopted by the British Museum. It is divided 
into two parts, one dealing with the Greek 
coins, the other with the Byzantine. The 
former series numbers 1530 lots; and it is to 
be noted that they are confined to Greece proper 
(including the islands), thus omitting not only 





Sicily and Magna Graecia, but also Asia, Africa, 
and the Euxine. While all are well represented, 
perhaps Thessaly, Epirus, Elis, and Crete 
show the largest number of unique or inedited 
specimens. The Byzantine series numbers 682 
lots, ranging through ten centuries from 
Arcadius to the last of the Palaeologi. Though 
it contains a still larger proportion of rare 
pieces than the Greek series, it must be con- 
fessed that the interest is rather historical than 
— a sale will a ry pe pen 

rouot, beginning on May 19; and catalogues 
may be obtained from M. H. Hoffmann, 11, 
Rue Benouville, Paris. 


THE Indian Antiquary for November (Lon- 
don: Triibner) — which has only just been 
received in this country—opens with a long 
paper of twenty quarto pages, by Capt. R. U. 
Temple, upon ‘‘The Coins of the Modern 
Native Chiefs of the Punjab.” It is illustrated 
with an excellent coloured map; but, unfortu- 
nately, the two plates of reproductions have 
been reserved for a later issue. This paper is 
of special importance, because of the little 
attention paid by numismatists to the modern 
currencies of native India. It is based upon the 
collection in the British Museum, by far the 
larger portion of which was presented by 
Capt. Temple himself. Besides its value as 
an accurate description of a rather complicated 
series, which only local knowledge could dis- 
entangle, it possesses a gen interest as 
affording a good example of Oriental conserva- 
tivism. On this point we venture to difter some- 
what from the conclusion drawn by Oapt. 
Temple, who refers to the theory of evolution 
of coins expounded by Dr. Evans and Mr. 
Keary. That theory, however, relates to per- 
sistence of type, maintained (even when the 
meaning of the type is lost) in spite of con- 
tinuous modifications and other debasements. 
Whereas the facts brought forward by Capt. 
Temple show that the currency of the minor 
chiefs in the Punjab has remained absolutely 
unchanged in type, in legend, and even in 
date, for a period of 140 years. A familiar 
example of the same principle is the nineteenth 
year of Shah Alam, which was impressed for a 
long series of years after 1773 (the true date) 
upon the so-called ‘‘sonaut” rupees issued by 
the East India Oompany. It is curious to 
learn that George Toomas, the well-known 
Irish adventurer of the end of the last century, 
is reported to have set up a mint of his own, 
though none of his coins can now be found. 


*“Youne CoLLecToR SERIES.”—Coins and 
Tokens of the English Colonies. By Daniel F. 
Howorth. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Samuel Smith. (Sonnenschein.) This is by no 
means the least excellent volume of an admir- 
able series, in which authorities of acknowledged 
rank have condescended to give advice to 
‘*young collectors.” As no term is more 
ambiguous than “colonies,” it may be as well 
to state at once that the author has included— 
and rightly—not only the North American 
States in their colonial days, but the English 
coinage in India, and also the peculiar 
currencies of Man, Guernsey, and Jersey—in 
fact, all dependencies of the British Crown. 
Excepting the moburs and pagodas of India— 
which themselves have ceased to be current— 
and the well-known Melbourne and Sydney 
sovereigns, no colony either has or ever had a 
gold coinage of itsown. But what is lacking in 
intrinsic value is made up in historic interest by 
the quaint issues of the older colonies, and by 
the countless series of tokens which continued 
well into the present century. Such a step- 
mother has England been to her colonies in the 
matter of coinage that at the present day she 
supplies them all (again excepting India) with 
their silver and copper ; and it must be admitted 
that these modern series, from the Mint and 
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from Birmingham, present little variety or 
attractiveness. It is only in postage stamps 
that the colonies are allowed to exercise any 
originality. This handbook, it should be added, 
is abundantly illustrated with woodcuts, which 
is certainly the most useful mode of illustration 
for te ‘young collector.” 


British War Medals and Decorations issued 
to the British Military and Naval Forces from 
1588 to i889. By D. Hastings Irwin (Upcott 
Gill). The growing taste for collecting war 
medals is evidenced by this popular book, 
which continues Gibson’s standard work (2 
vols., 1880) down to the present time. It is 
illustrated with ten plates, which give fac- 
similes reproduced by some rather poor photo- 
graphic process. Those who are acquainted 
ovly with the medals awarded for familiar 
campaigns will be astonished to find here the 
long catalogue of those struck at the end of 
last century and the beginning of this by par- 
ticular regiments, both of the line and of 
volunteers. The author has found it impossible 
to draw the line between war medals proper 
and medals given for other meritorious service ; 
and he has erred, if at all, on the side of 
liberal inclusion. His labours seem to be both 
accurate and exhaustive. However, when 
mentioning the Royal Guelphic Order, he 
should have explained the initials ‘‘K. H.,” 
and he ought not to have said that it was 
‘discontinued when Hanover ceased to be 
under the government of this country.” As 
regards medals granted by the East India 
Company, we believe we are correct in 
saying that examples in gold were struck for 
the chairman for the time being, and in silver 
gilt for each of the directors. Finally, two 
words of counsel may be given to collectors of 
war medals: (1) that they should never com- 
mit the offence of tempting the original re- 
cipients to sell them; and (2) that they must 
themselves be on their guard against counter- 
feits of the Victoria Cross. 


WE may also mention that Messrs. Groom- 
bridge & Sons are now issuing in parts a new 
edition of the late Thomas Carter’s British 
War Medals, and How they were Won. This, 
indeed, is rather a military history on special 
lines than a guide for collectors; but it 
deserves a word of praise in this place for 
the excellence of the coloured illustrations with 
which it is accompanied. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Cairo: April 4, 1890, 
On the eastern bank of the Nile, a little to the 
north of Minieh, is a wddi, the entrance to 
which is filled with the débris of brick build- 
ings, pottery, human bones, and fragments of 
mummy cloth. In Murray’s Handbook, the 
remains are said to be those of ‘‘ an old town” ; 
but they really mark the site of the ancient 
necropolis of Minieh, where the tombs, built of 
brick, have been piled one upon another after 
the fashion of the Kom es-Sultin at Abydos. 
In the middle ages a few houses were erected 
on the summit of the Kom el-Kafara, as it is 
called, and a brick wall was built on the eastern 
side of the wédi to protect the place from 
Beduin invasions. On the cliff, alittle to the 
south of it, I discovered, four years ago, the 
Cartouches of Ramses III., and a full-length 
portrait of the king in front of the crocodile- 
headed god Sebek (see ACADEMY, May 1, 1886). 
The sculpture was subsequently re-discovered 
and described by Mr. Lawrence Oliphant. This 
year I found the quarries in memory of which 
the sculpture was executed. They lie behind 
the cliff, and have fallen in, in consequence 
partiy of the poorness of the stone, partly of 
the manner in which they were cut. A few 
yards to the north of the ravine in which the 





Kom is situated, and a short distance from a 
well, I came across several tombs cut in the 
rock. The largest and most perfect consisted 
of a corridor leading into a large oblong 
chamber, in which a niche has been cut facing 
the door to receive the image of the original 
occupant. On the right-hand side of the 
entrance, within the central chamber, the 
figures of the deceased and his wife have been 
carved out of the rock, larger than life-size, 
and on either side of what seems to have been 
the image of a god. Beyond them is the pit 
or ‘‘ well” in which the mummy was placed, 
and above it is a so-called ‘‘ false-door” of the 
same form as those in the Gizeh tombs of the 
IVth Dynasty. The figures, however, like the 
similar figures in the tombs of Assudn and 
Nezlet Rauineh, refer us to the age of the 
XIIth or XIIIth Dynasty. The walls of the 
tomb were once covered with painted stucco, 
which has long since disappeared. 

Some three-yuarters of a mile to the north 
of the Kém el-Kafara is another wddi, the 
name of which I was unable to learn. At the 
northern angle of this I found the remains of 
a house of the Roman period (as shown by the 
pottery surrounding it), the foundations of 
which had been cut out of the rock. One of 
the rooms, with its door and three niches 
which served as cupboards, had been almost 
entirely hewn out of the stone. The most 
curious part of the building, however, was a 
wine-press, which, together with a vat of 
large size and the pipes through which the 
juice of the grape ran, was carved out of the 
solid cliff. The press had been lined with 
cement, and the places in which the levers of 
the press rested are still visible. It is the first 
thing of the kind I have ever seen in Egypt. 

A most interesting and important discovery 
has been made by some natives this winter in 
the neighbourhood of Deyrtit, the Phylaké 
Thebaiké of ancient geography—a discovery, 
however, which unfortunately will prove almost 
sterile to science, in consequence of the present 
disastrous law in regard to the sale and ex- 
portation of antiquities. A tomb has been 
found containing two mummies, which now, 
alas! have been torn to fragments. One of 
the mummies was that of a female, with a 
white-skinned Greek face of wonderfully artistic 
workmanship, and evidently a rtrait, a 
wreath of flowers surrounding the head. The 
other mummy, which was that of the husband, 
was, when found, covered entirely with gold- 
leaf. On the breast was a large figure of 
Anubis, clad in a gilded leopard’s skin and 
supporting an orb of gold, as well as a tablet 
painted red, on which is written in embossed 
letters of gold, CAPAMOYTC CAPAMIMNOC LIA 
ATEKNOC, ‘‘ Sarapus, the son of Sarapién (who 
died), the year 14, childless.” The other inscrip- 
tions on the mummies were in hieroglyphs. 
Among the objects discovered in the tomb were 
terra-cotta figures of Harpokrates and other 
personages of an unusually artistic character, 
and a number of Greek papyri, including some 
lines of the Zliad. Unhappily, the papyri, like 
the mummies, have been torn and scattered, 
and we shall never know what all the contents 
of the tomb exactly were. It is time that the 
scientific world should raise its voice in protest 
against a system which induces the /ellahin—— 
the only persons in Egypt likely to make 
discoveries of important monuments—to con- 
ceal and mutilate what they find. The 
Egyptian Government cannot refuse to listen 
to such a protest, and classical scholars must 
remember that they will probably suffer quite 
as much as the Egyptologists from the 
maintenance of the existing law. The value of 
an ancient monument consists in its usefulness 
to science; and, so long as science can discover 
all it can tell us, it matters little into whose 
hands it eventually goes. 
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Some of the ostraka which I have obtained 
this year from Karnak have revealed a fact 
which will be interesting to the Jewish com- 
munity. I find that in the time of Ptolemy 
Physkon, one of the tax collectors at Diospolis, 
or Thebes, was a Jew named Simon, the son of 
Eleazar (S{uwv IAfdpov), In spite of the office 
he held, however, he was unable to write 
Greek, one of the ostraka informing us that it 
was a duplicate written by his son Dellous, ‘‘ at 
the wish of Simén, as he cannot write himself.”’ 
Possibly Simon’s original copy was in 
Hebrew or Aramaic. This was in the twenty- 
eighth year of Ptolemy Physkon (B.¢ 142). 
the preceding year he had received a letter 
from his fellow tax-collector Marius—whose 
Latin name is noticeable—acknowledging the 
receipt of 3440 copper drachmae, ‘the cus- 
tomary tax paid to the Theban Zeus” (rod rept 
@fBas Aids), Simon evidently had Hellenistic 
tendencies, and his son and successor in his 
office bore the Greek name of Philoklés. The 
latter tells us that in “ the third year” he paid 
one hundred ardebs of wheat into the treasury 
on account of ‘the district around Thebes,”’ 
and in ‘‘ the fifth year” one hundred and fifty- 
three ardebs of barley. 

_ Want of time has prevented me from —_- 
ing out my intention of stopping at Tel-el- 
Amarna, and visiting the now rifled tomb of 
Khu-n-Aten. For the benefit of other 
travellers, I may say that, according to the 
information I have received, the tomb lies in 
the cliffs due east of the village of Tel-el- 
Amarna. The natives of the village discovered 
and despoiled it, so that any one of them could 
act as guide. The inscriptions on its walls are, 
I fear, hopelessly ruined before it has been 
possible to copy them. Itis probable that they 
were the first victims of the Tel-el-Amarna 
fellahin and the Ekhmim dealers, who have 
defaced the tombs of Beni Hassan and El- 
Bersheh. The perpetrators of the outrage still 
remain unpunished, so that we may expect 
more tombs to be mutilated during the coming 
summer. 

Whatever complaints may be made about the 
preservation of the monuments of Upper 
Egypt, no words of admiration can be too 
strong in regard to the rapid and effective 
manner in which the antiqyities hitherto stored 
away at Bulag have been transferred to their 
present magnificent palace at Gizeh. The 
energy and good taste of the administration of 
the museum have been astonishing. Objects 
that have long been hidden away in the maga- 
zines at Bulag for want of space can now be 
seen by the public and com with other 
objects of the same age and character. The 
only drawback that I know of to the new habi- 
tation of the monuments is that the light is not 
always as good as it was in their old home. 
The faces of the scribe Ra-nofer and of the 
famous statue of King Khephren seem to have 
suffered from the change. The public, how- 
ever, appear properly to appreciate the new 
museum and its grounds, if we may judge from 
the numbers of both foreigners and natives who 
have already flocked to them. 

I have examined afresh one of the letters 
from Southern Palestine contained in the Tel- 
el-Amarna collection, in which mention is made 
of the cities of Keilah, Kirjath, and what I 
tead doubtfully as Ururusi. The third 
character of the name is injured, and I fancied 
that it might be intended for ru when I copied 
the text. My copy, however, subsequently 
made me think that it really was the character 
which had the value of sa, the name reading 
Urugalim, or Jerusalem. Another inspection 


of the tablet has shown me that my conjecture 
was right, and that the city of Jerusalem alread 
existed under its familiar name in the fifteen 


century BC. It was at that time a — of 
the Egyptian kiog. 


A. H. SAYOE. 
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LONDON LECTORES ON ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. R. Stuart PooLk’s next course on 
Archaeology at University College will treat of 
the comparative aspect of the subject. There 
will be five lectures, Leginning on April 23, 
and continuing on the four following Wednes- 
days; besides eleven visits to the British 
Musuem, in illustration of the lectures. The 
lectures are a general view of the comparative 
method ; the influence of Egypt on the nations 
of the Mediterranean; the later influence of 
Assyria; the movement of art in Assyria, 
Egypt, and Greece, in the seventh and six 
centuries B.C.; and the influence of Greece 
under the successors of Alexander. After the 
conclusion of this part of the course, Mr. Cecil 
Smith, of the British Museum, will treat of 
Greek painting and terra-cottas, in six visits 
to the galleries of the Museum. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the primitive Phoenicians 
and their traces at Mycenae; to the transition 
from Egyptian to Assyrian style, as shown in 
the bowls from Nimrud: to the character of 
Solomon’s Temple ; to the Saite renaissance in 
Egypt, and the parallel movement in Assyria ; 
to the Greek repayment, in Egypt, Persia, and 
India, of the debt which she owed to Asia; 
and, in the second part of the course, Mr. 
Cecil Smith will illustrate the sequence of 
styles in vase-paint ing and terra-cottas. 


Pror. RoGER SMITH announces a short 
course of Saturday morning lectures at 
University College, Gower Street, on ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture,” intended to give students of art and 
archaeology an outline of the history and 
leading features of classic and gothic archi- 
tecture. The course will include visits to the 
British Museum and Westminster Abbey. The 
first lecture will take place this (Saturday) 
morning at eleven, and will be open to the 
public; subject, ‘‘ Greek Architecture.” 


On Monday, April 21, Mr. Talfourd Ely 
will deliver a public lecture in the South Ken- 
sington Museum on “‘ The Topography of Greek 
Art,” illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen light. 
This lecture is introductory to a series of four 
demonstrations which Mr. Talfourd Ely will 
afterwards give, on Thursdays at 5 p.m., in the 
gallery of casts from the antique. The prin- 
cipal subjects with which he will deal are—the 
beginnings of sculpture in Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Sicily; the temple sculptures of Aegina 
and Olympia; the epoch of Pheidias; and 
sepulchral monuments. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MEssrs. BLACKIE & Son are about to issue 
in folio form a new selection from the 
published and unpublished engravings and 
etchings of Turner’s Liber Studiorum. Though 
of primary value to art students as a school of 
drawing on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Ruskin, the work will be of considerable 
general interest as a critical and illustrative 
guide to Turner’s great work. It will contain 
ninety-two illustrations, including fifty-one 
facsimile reproductions of the etchings, seven of 
which are rare unpublished plates, and four 
facsimile reproductions in mezzotint by photo- 
gravure, the copper plates of which huve been 
worked over and perfected by Mr. Frank 
Short. Technical and descriptive notes by Mr. 
Short and other writers accompany each plate ; 
and an introductory essay, critical and histori- 
cal, is contributed by Mr. Fraderick Wedmore. 


Mr. GERALD ROBINSON has been appointed 
mezzotinto engraver to the Queen. 


THE exhibitions to open next week are—the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, in 
Pall Mall East; a collection of paintings and 
drawings by A. Mauve, at the Govpil Gellery, 


New Bond Street; and Messrs. Hollender & ! 





Cremetti’s summer exhibition at the Hanover 
Gallery, New Bond Street. 


In connexion with the National Indian Asso- 
ciation, Mr. C. Purdon Clarke will read a paper 
on ‘Indian Art” in the room of the Society of 
Arts, on Saturday next, April 26, at 4 p.m. 
Sir George Birdwood will take the chair. 


WE quote the following Reuter’s telegram, 
dated Athens, April 14: 


‘* The excavations being pursued at Megalopolis in 
the Peloponnesus, under the British School of 
Archaeology, have resulted in some interesting 
diecoveries. Besides uncovering the site of a 
Greek theatre, the excavators have found in a 
tumulus a small cylindrical sarcophagus containing 
bones and two pieces of a gold ornament, similar 
to those discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae 
and elsewhere. When the interior of the tumulus 
has been examined it is not improbable that there 
may be other finds.’’ 


WE notice with regret the recent death, 
at his residence at Brighton, of Mr. Crawford 
J. Pocock, known locally as a successful medical 
practitioner, but known perhaps more widely 
as among the most diligent of collectors. Mr. 
Crawford J. Pocock was the possessor of an 
important library, of a few fine examples of 
the etchings of Méryon, of certain English 
water-colours of the older school, and of such 
an assemblage of the engraved work of Turner 
as is but rarely to be beheld. Mr. Pocock had 
for years been likewise a Cruikshank collector, 
and he was quite a specialist in the matter of 
prints and drawings illustrative of old Brighton. 
It is probable that at least a portion of 
the treasures which Mr. Pocock had amassed, 
during years of unremitting inquiry and dili- 
gent purchase, will be dispersed under the 
hammer in London. 








THE STAGE. 
‘6,4 VILLAGE PRIEST.”? 


Ar the first moment of seeing it, one is not 
quite sure whether Mr. Grundy’s new play at 
the Haymarket is a melodrama excused by 
mental analysis, or a mental analysis made 
popular by the methods of melodrama. But 
what one is quite sure about, very speedily, is 
that it is the work of an extremely able 
person. And, if it is conceivable that one did 
not happen to know that Mr. Sydney Grundy 
is, from a Jiterary point of view, one of the 
only three or four really important dramatists 
ef his period, one would see in this particular 
piece, at all events, incontestable proof of his 
capacity to unfold with most ingenious delay 
the various parts of an intricate story, of his 
ability to understand something of character 
and of human emotion, of his full control of 
the use of crisp and expressive English. 
‘A Village Priest’ is suggested by—and not 
at all simply translated from—‘‘ Le Secret de 
la Terreuse,” by M. Busnach. I do not know 
‘* Le Secret de la Terreuse;’’ but I know other 
work of the same adroit writer’s, and I 
remember M. Busnach as he appears in 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s bust of him—a 
genius robust rather than delicate, a raconteur 
rather than a moralist, a Rabelais of the Café 
Brébant. It is not to the talent of M. 
Busnach, substantial end unflinchiog as that 
is, that we owe, I take it, the finest things in 
the new piece at the Haymarket. 

The piece bas five acts, and it has five 
strong ‘‘ curtains.” That is another way of 
saying that it abounds in those “ situations ”’ 
which we have lately been assured by the 
learned—erpecially by the Ibsenite learned— 





are almost the least necessary parts of dramatic 
composition. As the acts proceed, the audience, 
step by step, gathers knowledge as to what is 
the true version of certain events of which a 
very untrue version was set forth at the 
beginning ; and, step by step, we may beho'd 
the dramatis personae themselves made aware 
of facts which we have known only a little 
while before them. With a story knit with 
curious closeness—now revealed and now 
withheld with singular dexterity—there is 
presented, not much comedy and not much 
of the experience of anyone whose fortunes 
may be felicitous and blithe, but a con- 
siderable study of human character: some 
of it so good that it would not be 
thought quite wanting in originality, even 
were it set forth by novelist instead of by 
playwright. In the latter portion of the 
drama the interest centres in the conflict in 
the mind of a village priest—Balzac’s ‘‘ curé 
de village’ might almost have suggested the 
dramatist’s character, as his Abbé Birotteau 
might almost have suggested the actor’s im- 
personation—the interest centres, I say, in 
the conflict in this priest’s mind between the 
vows of his office and that sense of duty 
which is brought home to him by present 
experience. Shall the virtuous suffer reproach 
by reason of fr: ud, or shall the truth be made 
known and the innocent saved from un- 
deserved ignominy? Thus Mr. Grundy 
clearly elects to deal with what may be a 
difficult problem; and his solution of it is 
that in thie case, at all events, the “seal of 
confession ’? must of necessity be broken. In 
the conflict itseli—especially where it pro- 
ceeds in the silence of the Abbé’s room, in 
the hours of his self-examination—the drama- 
tist has found amazingly effective material ; 
and, in the instent of its solution, he has 
found an opportunity for a quietude of pathos 
of which Mr. Beerbohm ‘ree delightfully 
avails himself. Some measure of license 
must be granted to a dramatist. If no 
license whatever could be granted, it might 
be a reviewer’s business to point out with 
severity that the Abbé Dabois would hardly 
in real life, entirely unsided, have come to 
the decision to which Mr. Grandy conducts 
him. Surely the discreet would have been 
conferred with, and authorities invited to 
coneider a case which had no precedent. As 
it is, a smaller detail does call for comment. 
‘The age of miracles is past,” says the Abbé 
Dubois one moment before, by a happy 
coincidence, the moonlight illumines some 
guiding sentence on an inspired page. ‘‘ The 
age of miracles is not past,” he then ex- 
claims. But the first utterance is undramatic 
—it is there only that it may make effective 
the second. Toat the age of miracles was 
past would never have occurred to the 
benignent simple person who was henceforth 
to withdraw, not from the Church’s belief, 
but only from the ranks of its service. We 
are not invited to consider him a man of 
science; still less was he a merely flippant 
disciple of ‘‘the new spirit,” whose cheerful 
denials—to quote a great bold word of 
Balzac’s—are *‘ as useless as an insurrection.” 

But, leaving many a point of real interest 
in the story necessarily untouched upon, I 
pass to the acting. It & been said already 
that Mr. Tree delightfully avails himself of a 
certain opportunity for pathetic effect. Yet 
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nowhere, I think—not as yet even in the 
rematkable yet questionable close of the 
drama—does the actor reach quite that point 
of emotion which made a moment at the end of 
one act of the adaptation of “‘ Froment jeune 
et Risler ainé” not only excellent but ex- 
quisite. On the other hand, the character 
here imagined by Mr. Grundy allows to Mr. 
Tree a variety of effect from which certain 
other parts of his, very cleverly and obser- 
vantly though he interpreted them, in- 
evitably shut him out—bis part in ‘The 
Red Lamp,” for instance, in which, with the 
aid of a gait and of a make-up, he shuffled 
gallantly through Russian drawing-rooms. 
His Abbé Dubois sffords him quite other 
opportunities for life-like portraiture of a 
type that is loveable; and admirably on the 
whole he uses them. His gesture and his 
facial expressions have as usual greater range 
than his voice. This serves him best in the 
pathetic, or the intentionally kindly. It 
serves him least well in direct and simple 
conversation. In that he tends to be 
monotonous—he is a little apt to verge upon 
the sing-song. Without urging the actor for 
one moment towards that fault of restlessness 
from which he is as entirely free as from the 
vice of rant, I am yet sure that there are 
passages which would gain by change, which 
would gain by lightness and freshness. And 
if, when that was accomplished, the actor 
could find it within his means—as I certainly 
believe it to be within his means—to add, 
elsewhere, a more poignant intensity —to 
vibrate here and there instead of to be purely 
melodious—a performance would perhaps be 
quite faultless, which is now admirably 
picturesque and sympathetic. I have the 
impudence, it will be seen, to ask two very 
different, yet not two incompatible, additions 
to its present virtues. 

If on the whole Mr. Tree gains, Mr. Fer- 
nandez very distinctly loses by the change in 
the bill. From his part of the advocate in 
the adaptation of “Roger la Honte,” he 
wrung effects which the unjustly punished 
Jean Torquenie cannot but deny him. The 
one has not the opportunity for characteristic 
breadth in which the other wasso rich. Mr. 
Fernandez is nevertheless continuously in- 
teresting, though there are passages between 
the father and his daughter which are 
capable, it may be, of being endowed 
with the expression of a more vehement 
affection. If that is so, to Miss Rose 
Norreys must be attributed some portion 
of whatever effect may be lacking. That 
order of scream with which Jeannie first 
recognises her parent must, I surmise, be 
rather baffling for Mr. Fernandez. Miss 
Norreys is an actress who fulfils to the utter- 
most the behest of Mr. Browning, that ‘a 
men’s reach should exceed his grasp.” She 
1s ambitious, eeemingly, and certainly a con- 
scientious artist. Iam glad to notice that on 
the whole the present performance proves her 
capacity to travel, not perbaps beyond the line 
she had hoped to be capable of attaining, but 
at least beyond the line within which, thus 
far, the public has been disposed to accept 
her. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, as the daughter 
of the woman whose old amour with an un- 
just though learned judge had long been 
hidden, and as the unsuspecting fiancée of that 
judge’s son, has a part which only the born 





ingenue—an Evelyn Hope ‘‘of spirit, fire, 
and dew”’—could quite satisfactorily render. 
But Mrs. Tree, I am sure, renders it with 
intelligence and with grace and discretion. 
No dramatist has ever dared to portray a 
blind man or woman whose serenity of nature 
was not wholly exemplary ; and the blind lady 
whom Mr. Grundy presents as the recipient 
of the audience’s affection is played by Mrs. 
Gaston Murray with distinction and warmth. 
Miss Rose Leclereq, as the once erring wife, 
who had had the judge for a lover, has the 
advantage of refinement and of sympathetic 
presence, but scarcely perhaps reaches to the 
vivid expression of remorse and terror. Of 
the men, the only one remaiving who needs 
mention is Mr. Fred. Terry, who is excellent 
when he is himself and merely direct, as in 
the first passages of the interview with Tor- 
quenie, and whom we cannot wholly disapprove 
of even when, as elsewhere, he reemingly sets 
himself to swell the troop of those young 
serious actors of the day who imitate the 
leader of their profession—Mr. Irving. 

To return for one moment to the play itself, 
in spite of our professions to leave it. On the 
night when I was prerent, the audience which 
had watched with extreme interest every turn 
of the narrative listened at the very end wi h 
an unconcealed coldness. I asked myself, 
what was amiss, or was it that the public, 
which, in matters of art, as I take leave to 
tell it, is wrong pretty often, was yet again 
wrong? On wmy honour, I think not. The 
very erd is not satisfactory. To me it seems 
that, by the return of the unjustly convicted 
to the pricon whence he came—though it is 
but for a year, and though he goes to save the 
painfulness of a disclosure to a woman who 
has tried to have ever mercy for him—it 
eeems that, by the return of the unjustly con- 
victed, the vulgar fault of the forced happy 
ending is avoided somewhat too ostentatiously. 
One’s sense of right is perhaps a little rudely 
shocked by the re-arrest of a man who had 
suffered too much to suffer yet again. Is it 
impossible that the ingenuity of Mr. Grundy— 
which is capable of much—should devise a 
method by which, without forcing upon the 
old blind lady the recognition of her dead 
husband’s infamy, the man who has been 
condemned for so long, in her dead husband’s 
place, should be rehabilitated in the sight of 
most ? 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


‘‘Sue Stoops To ConquER” was to be pro- 
duced one day this week at a matince at the 
Vaudeville. The cast announced for the per- 
formance is of considerable strength, Mr. 
Kemble joining the company for the nonce to 
play Old Hardcastle, aud Mr. Thomas Thorne, 
Mr. Thalberg, Mr. Frank Gillmore, Mr. Fred 
Thorne, Miss Emery, Miss Banister, and Mrs. 
Billington being included among the artists 
concerned. 


PERHAPS the most admirable features in the 
attractive recital given by Mr. and Mrs. Pert- 
wee at the Steinway Hall—where Mr. Algernon 
Lindo played and Mr. Van Lennep sang to the 
satisfaction of the audience—were, on Mrs, 
Pertwee’s part, the chanson ‘‘ Ouvre les Yeux,” 
by Massenet, and Rubinstein’s “Réve du 
Prisonnier ”—given with the greatest possible 
effect; and on Mr. Pertwee’s part, a transla- 
tion of Coppée’s solemn and impressive ‘‘ Bene- 





diction,” and ‘‘ The Si, an,” by Harrison, 
which recalls, in its spirit, more than one piece 
of heroic sentiment which we owe to Mr. Bret 
Harte. The whole occasion—of which it is now 
too late to speak in greater detail—was a 
thoroughly satisfactory one. 


THREE representations of an original pastoral 
play, entitled ‘A Sicilian Idyll,” by Mr. Tod- 
unter, author of ‘‘ Helena in Troas,” will be 
given in the theatre of the Bedford Park Club, 
Chiswick, on the evenings of Monday, May 5, 
and Wednesday, May 7, and on the afternoon of 
Friday, May 9. The incidental music, including 
a hymn to Bacchus and a hymn to Love for a 
chorus of shepherds and shepherdesses, is com- 
posed by Mr. B. Luard Selby. 








MUSIC. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


‘*MIcNon” was given at Drury Lane on 
Thursday week last. Miss Fanny Moody ‘in 
the title réle was particularly graceful and 
charming ; her singing of ‘‘ Knowest thou the 
land” and of the ‘‘Styrienne”’ gave marked 
satisfaction. Miss Fabris as Filina displayed 
much vivacity, and sang well. Mr. Celli made 
an excellent Lothario. The band under the 
guidance of Mr. Goosens played the delicate 
music admirably. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen’s new opera ‘‘ Thorgrim ” 
is announced for next week, so perhaps it was 
to enable the public to look ‘‘ upon this picture 
and on this” that Mr. Harris revived Vincent 
Wallace’s ‘‘ Lurline” last Saturday evening. 
This work, produced at Covent Garden in 1860, 
contains some really pleasing music. In the 
first act especially the orchestra is employed 
with skill and a certain dramatic effect. But 
in the second and third acts the ballad element 
largely prevails ; and this, coupled with the 

antomimic plot and weak versification of the 
ate M. E. Fitzball, tend to make the opera 
somewhat out of date. Mme. Georgina Burns 
as Lurline sang with brilliancy and power. 
Miss Grace Digby made an effective début in 
the réle of Ghiva. Mr. Durward Lely looked 
well as Count Rudolph, but his voice showed 
signs of wear. Miss Jeannie Mills pleased in 
the small part of Liba. Mr. Aynsley Oook as 
the Baron, Mr. Crotty as Rhineberg, and Mr. 
M. Eugene as the Gnome, contributed to the 
success of the evening; for it certainly was a 
success. The opera was effectively mounted, 
the performance was excellent; and the public, 
some of whom came to revive memories of the 
past, some out of curiosity, were well disposed 
Mr. Goosens conducted with his usual care. 
We forgive him the repetition of ‘‘ Sweet spirit, 
hear my prayer,” which the gallery claimed as 
a right, but if he would not yield so readily to 
the demund for encores he would be helping 
in a good cause, 

The programme of last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace was devoted entirely to 
Wagner. Selections from his works, pre- 
sented in chronological order, served to show 
the remarkable development of the composer, 
who began his art-career under the influence 
of Spontini and Meyerbeer, but ended it with 
individuality as striking as that displayed by 
Beethoven in his closing years. |The excerpts, 
beginning with the “‘ Rienzi” Overture, were 
all familiar, so that there is no occasion to 
enter into much detail. Mr. Manns gave a 
particularly refined rendering of the Siegfried- 
Idyll ; and the ‘‘ Lohengrin ” Prelude and the 
Introduction to the third act of ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer” were also played with great effect. Miss 
Marie Fillunger sang ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Greeting ” 
from ‘‘Tannbiuser” and the closing scene 
from ‘‘Tristan” in good style, though her 
voice was at times overpowered by the orches- 
tra. Mr. Henschel sang Wotan’s ‘‘ Abschied,” 
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but his best performance was afterwards in 
Sach’s monologue, ‘“ Wie duftet doch der 
Flieder.” The Siegfried ‘‘ Trauermarsch” and 
the ‘‘ Parsifal ” Prelude brought the chrono- 
logical programme to a close, and the ‘‘ Kaiser- 
marsch”’ terminated the concert. There wasa 
fairly large and enthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Henschel gave the first of his orchestral 
concerts for young people at St. James’s Hall, 
on Wednesday afternoon. The programme 
included, among other things, three move- 
ments from Bach’s Suite in D, Haydn’s genial 
Symphony in G (B and H, No. 13), and some 
ballet music from Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigénie en 
Aulide,” all of which were well interpreted. 
Mrs. Henschel sang with her usual refinement 
and charm songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
and Brahms. The object, and a most worthy 
one, of this afternoon series is to interest the 
young folk, and the works selected are such as 
they can easily understand. In thus providing 
profitable pleasure for the rising generation 
Mr. Henschel deserves liberal support. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. ~ 


The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Part 85 
(London Music Publishing Company), con- 
tains a pleasing and well-written ‘“ Andante 
grazioso,” by K. I. Pye; a short and clever 
setting of the Chorale ‘Christ, der du bist 
der helle Tag,” by D. Helps, of Leipzig; a 
transcription by the editor, Dr. Spark, of a 
duet and chorus from his Oratorio 
‘‘Immanuel”; and a simple rhythmical 
March, by B. C. Wainwright. 


The Day School Hymn-Book, with Tunes, 
Edited by Emma Mundella. (Novello.) The 
hymns have been chosen for schools in which 
the religious worship is undenominational in 
character. The tunes are by well-known 
authors, and such as have become familiar. 
The volume is exceedingly moderate in price, 
and there is little doubt that it will be welcome. 
In the concluding sentence of the preface the 
reasonable hope is expressed that the book 
will enable the young to appreciate all that is 
purest and best in sacred poetry and music. 


Congregational Psalmist. Edited by Dr. H. 
Allon. (Hodder & Stoughton.) This is a 
third section of the well-known collection of 
hymn-tunes and anthems, and it contains 
additional anthems by composers of note, 
dead and living. Among the latter we find 
the names of Stainer, Prout, Gadsby, Elvey, 
and Hopkins, 


A Lover’s Dream. Poetry byJ. Russell Lowell. 
Music by Charles Ernest Baughan. (Hopkin- 
son.) This is an ambitious song, ro the 
composer shows thought and feeling. The 
harmonies in the accompaniment are modern in 
character, and the chromatic element is some- 
what too prominent; but Mr. Baughan is 
evidently anxious not to be trite. 


Carmen Seculare. A Ludovico Campbell 
factum. Ab MHerberto Oakeley musice 
redditum. (Simpson & Co.) Some of the 
stanzas are in plain four-part harmony for 
tenors and basses, whilein the others the voices 
sing in unison and octave with a contrapuntal 
accompaniment. The music is simple and 
stately. 


De Nativitate Domini: Anthem for Christ- 
mastide, by W. Taylor (Novello), is well 
written, The tenor solo and chorus is the best 
section. The concluding part is somewhat 
spun out, 


Toilers of the Sea and Good Night, by Henry 


Tolhurst (Swan), are two ballads, but not very 
attractive ones. We prefer the second. 





CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS, 


NEW EDITION OF LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS GODSON. 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth bevelled, gilt top, 21s. 


THE LETTERS of the FOURTH EARL of CHESTERFIELD 
to his GODSON and SUCCESSOR. 


Now first Edited from the Originals, with a Mzmorr oF LORD OHESTERFIELD, 
By the EARL of CARNARVON. 
Second Edition, with Appendix and Additional Correspondence. 
*,* The whole of the First Edition was sold on the day of publication. 


NEW EDITION OF OHAMBERS’ ‘* HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY.” 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 21s. * 


A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE & PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY 
By G. F. CHAMBERS, F-R.AS. 
Vol. II. INSTRUMENTS and PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. The remaining Volume, III , THE STARRY. 


HEAVENS, will be published in due course. 


‘a valuable mine of astronomical information carefully brought up to date,” —Academy. 
Vol. I. THE SUN, PLANETS, and COMETS, is still on sale, price 21s, 
Full Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application, 
Loxpon: HENRY FROWDE, Criarznpon Press Warenovusz, Amen Corner, E.C, 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 





The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS MORRIS. 


OOMPLETE IN 


ONE VOLUME. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 





LONDON: 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENOH, TRUBNER, & O©O., Lrmrep. 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por- 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A. ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SPRING,” by 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
Send for the new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,” per post to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 350 pages, price 7s. 6d, 


HROUGH GASA LAND and the SCENE 
i of the PORTUGUESE AGGRESSION, By PARKER GILLMORE 
(** UBIQUE”). 
Londons HARRISON & SONS, Bookeellers to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mall, 8. W. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1783, 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Cleims. 
Joint Secretaries —W.C. MAGDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 


LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 





THE 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I, ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Vol. 11. APRIL, 1890, No.3, 
Price 3s. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 
CONTENTS: 


ARE THERE TRACES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY in the SEPTUAGINT? 
By Prof. J. FREUDENTHAL, 


THE ZENDAVESTA and the FIRST ELEVEN CHAPTERS of GENESIS, 
By the Rev. Dr. A. Konut. 


BROWNING ss a RELIGIOUS TEACHER. I. By Mrs. VON GLEHN. 
Il. By J. JAcoBs, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of JUDAISM for the PRESENT and the FUTURE* 
By Prof. H. GRAETZ. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By Mrs. HENRY Lucas. 


DON JOSEPH NASSI, FOUNDER of COLONIES in the HOLY LAND, and 
the COMMUNITY of CORI inthe CAMPAGNA, By Prof. D. KAUFMANN. 


CRITICAL NOTICE.—Kuenen’s Introduction to the Old Testament, by 
C. G. MONTEFIORE.—Notes and Discussion, —Analecta I.— English 
Massorites, (1) by Dr. A. NEUBAUER; (2) By J. JACOBS.—A New 
Volumo of the Work entitled TIVITY WWM, by Dr. A. 
NEUBAUER. 


MAIMUN’S LETTER of CONSOLATION. (Introduction, Corrigenda, and 
Arabic Text), by the Rev. L. M. SIMMONS. 


London: D. NuTt, 270, 271, Strand, W.C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No, 340, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
I, THE MODERN FRENCH NOVEL. 
II, BUDDHISM. 
III, THE.VIKING AGE. 
IV. THE BEGINNING and the END of LIFE. 
V. ST. SAVIOUR'S, SUUTHWARK. 
VI. SOPHOCLES, 
VIL, THE FRENCH in ITALY and their IMPERIAL PROJECT. 
VIII, ROBERT BROWNING. 
IX, PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION of SCOTLAND, 
X. GREATER BRITAIN. 





JoHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No, 350.—CONTENTS, , 
I. LORD MELBOURNE'S PAPERS. 

II. BURY’S LATER ROMAN EMPIRE, 

lll, LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS to his GODSON. 

IV. HENRI DE ROHAN and the HUGUENOT WARS. 

V. MR, SWINBURNE’S LYRICS, 

VI. CORRESPONDENCE of PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY: 
Vil, THE CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY of AMERICA, 
VIII. VELASQUEZ. 

IX. TALLEYRAND and NAPOLEON I, 

X. CONFEDERATION or INDEPENDENCE, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Oo. & 
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SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MISADVENTURE. By 


“‘ My Friend Jim,” “‘ Major and Minor,” ‘‘ Matrimon 


W. E. Norris, Author of 


ony,” &c. 


“A wok of great merit, and of highly finished- excellence. 7? Scotsman, 





CHEAP EDITION OF S. BARING-GOULD’S NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers, cloth, 8s. 6d. with Frontispiece. 


“THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS.” By 8. Baring-Gould, 


Author of “ Mehalah,” * Court Royal,” “ John Herring,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
This day at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


“A SCARLET SIN.” By Florence Marryat, Author of 


“ Love's Conflict,” * Véronique,” &c. 





Lonpon : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, we. Brivz Street, E.0. 








Price One Sees ; post-free, Suepene. 


“FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS” of the 


BRITISH EMPIRE, co’ the yom. of 7 
Reign of HER MAJESTY Q GUREN VI 


Containing :—The “‘ Howard Vincent” aoe ~ a 
British Empire. Four Full-page Coloured Diagram, 
in Reference to Population, Trade, Shipping, 
Revenue, &c. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M 

ConTENTS: Introductory. sone ond Loyalty.— 

The Limits of Moral Force.--The Limits of Physical 

Force.—The Sources ot Popular Enthusiasm.—* Re- 

publicanism: Form and Substance.” 








PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT. 
(Special terms for quantities.) 
JOSEPH mm gE a Memoir by E. A.V., 


ith two E AZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
Fe sey Oy OTHE DUTIES of MAN.” 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN. 





BSTABLIGHED 186... 


B IRKBECK BAN & 
I A Ay Te ng 
a THREE por CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayaule o 





TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 0! 
the minimum monthly | alances, when rot drawn below £100, 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securitiesand ines the collection of Bills 
efExchange, Divi Dividends, and Coupons; and th: and aaleofStocks 
Shares Annuities. Letters of Credit and Ciroular Notes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
application. Francis RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER'S 
PARIS PRIZE MEDAL 
CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 





Children’s. + 1s 3d. HEMSTITCHED— 
Ladies’ + + 28.4}4.| Ladies’ - + 28.1134.) per 
Gent's - +. 38.6d. |Gent’s - - 48 lid. § doz, 





Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 
is. to 608. each. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


Samples and Price Lists post-free. (Please name this Paper.) 





ANOTHER CURE of ASTHMA and INDIGESTION by 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


Mr. DADLEY, 21, Carter Gate, Nottingham, writes: **A gentleman 
suffered from Asthmatical Affections and a for the and found s> much 
benefit from the Wafers that hes said they had, for the past few years, been 
the staff of his t In B Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, 
Colds, Rheumatism, _ relief and a rapid cure is given by the Wa: 4 
which taste pleasantly 


Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 94., 4s. 6d., and 11s, per box. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not ag but builds up and tones the 








system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (averaze reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 
Eight Stamps, 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 

The original best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDER 
Riese 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 





lo 5. B. E. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO,’8 Al SAUCE, 








Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





POTTED MEATS & ‘ YORK & GAME PIES. 


HiSsENCE of BREF, BEEF TEA, 





(TURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





SPECIALTIES for INVALIDS, 





OAUTION—BEW ARE of of IMITATIONS. 


ll, LITTLE “STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








Lancet— 


FRY’S 


“Pure and very soluble.” 


Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONGENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
hat I like so 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


t 
well.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A. & 8. GATTI, Sol rietors Managers. 
Every Evening, at 8, rene = 








INDON DAY BY DAY. 
PR Fara Ly yt haslly Hat, wy Beveridge, reridge, Shite, Rignold, Abing- 
K. James, C. Elliot Clara Jecken” * — 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE. MARRIED BATCHELOR. 


AVENUE 1 THEATRE. 


pouy — at 8,30, MIS6 CIND BILL 


Mestes Frederick Terry, t ould, Bi Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, a Albert XA - Seckatess Hopice, Carlotta Leclercq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Gracie Marielle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 


OMEDY THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. H. HAWTREY, 
Every Evening, at 8, the cuentas Comedy, 














K DOMINOES, 

ag al res new mle Operetta, + Me Bi d & E, Bol 
DOMESTIC KCONOMY, — 

CO #* se Baton THEATRE. 
nd Manager, Mr. CHARLES WYND! 


Lessee HAM, 

Every Evening, at 9 (for a limited number of nights only), 

DAVID GARRICK. 

Messrs, Wyndham, G. Giddens, W. Blakeley, 8. Valentine,. 8. mine 
F. | poem F, Emery, and William Farren ; | aed F. Paget, E. 
E, Leyshon, F. Frances, E. Vining. and Mary 
Preceded, at 8.10, by A PRETTY PIECE Ort BUSINESS. 


GAITETY THEATRE. 
Every evening, s 1 ae 


UY BLAS AND THE BLASE ROVE; 
Messrs, Fred Lesile Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Mesdames Bilen 
Pn = Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Verner, Blanche Massey, and’ 
ty Lind 


LOBE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R, BENSON. 

LAST WEEKS of F. R. BENSON’3 SHAKESPEARIAN COMPANY in 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, with the Mendelssohn Music, EVERY 
EVENING at 8.0 (Thursdays and Fridays sane’ MATINEES (Children 
under Twelve half-price to stalls and dress circle)) WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.30. Doors open at 2.0. N.8. THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
APRIL 24 and 25, “OTHELLO.” Doors agen 7.30, commence at 8,0. Box- 
office pow open daily, 10.0 to 5.0,—GLOBE, 


YOCEUM THEATRE 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 
This Evening, at 8, 
THE DEAD HEART; A 8TORY OF THE ~~ REVOLUTION, 
Messrs. Henry Irving, Bancroft, Stirli Righton, Gordon Craig, 
— Tyars ; Mesdames Kate Phillips, , Coleridge, and Ellen. 
‘erry. 


QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Mr. F, J. a. 
Manager, Mr, H. Girtus Lons' 
Every Evening, at 8. ie LEs CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Mr. H, Gittus Lonsdale, Tom Paulton, Charles Ashford, L, Coteteen, 
_ — Barry ; Miss Violet Cameron, Miss Florence Lonsdale, and M 
rene Verona. 


RINCE 




















of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, MAKJ 
Messrs, C. 2 Coffin, yy Tapley, Ht. iis DoGag Wood, James, Shale, 
Hendon, and H Phyllis Amadi, and 
Camille D’ ‘Arville, 


Preceded, at 7.30, by 





ALL ABROAD, 


PRINCESS’S — THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at7.45, {MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert Pateman, Bassett Roe, » & 
Dalton, Brandon Thomas, Sidney Howard, = Shepherd, Geo. Dalziel, E . 
Mayeur, E. W. wsop, Morton Baker, &c -; Mesdames Bella Pateman, 
Edith Bruce, Mrs, Huntly, &c. 


ST: JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs, LAFGTRY, 
AS YOU ~~ T. 

Mrs. Langtry, Mesdames M‘Neil, Lea, Lamb, Armbruster, &c,; Messrs. 
Cautley, Bourchier, Sugden, Everill, aon Brodie, Forbes, Gay, Lewis, 
Canninge, Lawford, Grover, Lingham, Arncliffe, Erlynne, Yorke, &e. 


TERR Y’S THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss GRAHAMK, 
~~ Evening, at9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
rs, W.8. Penley, F. Kerr, B. Gould, and W, Lestocq; Mesdames 
~~ Kingston, Houston, and A! Grahame. 
Preceded, at 815, by FOR HER CHILD’S SAKE, 
Messrs, Oscar Adye, A. Ellis, and J. Nelson ; Mesdames M, A. Giffard 
and Helen Leyton, 


TOOLeE’s 17 THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE = BUNGALOW. 
By Frederick Horner. . The 203rd 7 ime. The most laughable play of the 
century, “Another ‘ Private Secretary.’ _—ew Telegraph. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by ON TOAST. 


M E ii 0 R A. LOISETTE’S 
® 








Every Evening, at 8, 














SYSTEM.—“I was im- 
ressed with the possibilities of improvement to 
emory which your Lectures in Camsriper opened 

up.”—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
Mates (hs “ Physiological, scientific. "— Dr, Andrew 

ril, ’83). “ W recommend the 

A = Wilson (Jan “ Great advantage 

to stro memo; incalculable aid to nn ny one..— 

Dr. Buc = xcellent v 

Capt. J. B. Haye, RN — Apply #7, Ne New a0xiord 


Street, London, 
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~ OHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. — 


JAMES PayN's NEW NOVEL.—Just ready, 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
The BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, Author of “By Proxy,” &. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—8 vols., at all Libraries, 


; 66 ” 
SY:‘R;:LIN. By Ovma, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. 
“The story of ‘Syrlin’ is told with such rare felicity, freshness, and piquancy, that the interest of the reader never for a moment flags.... .. The dénotiment is as original and sensa- 
tional as any hitherto conceived by this powerful | writer.” —Scotsman. 
HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL.—SECOND EDITION, 8 vols., at all Libraries, 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawzzy Smarr, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. 


“Captain Hawley Smart’s new novel is one of the best he has hitherto produced....... Readers who like a strong plot, united to vivacity of style, need not desire anything better than 
‘ Without Love or Licence.’ "—Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MICAH CLARKE,’ —Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE: a Romance of the Unromantic. By A. Conan Doyts, 


Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” &c. 























BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret Harte, Author of “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &c. 


me book by Bret Harte is always welcome, and in ‘A Waif of the Plains’ he does not fall far below his best. The story abounds in artless pathos....... Nobody, we imagine, will 
pick the book ‘up without reading it to the final page, for it not merely depicts Western life in a masterly fashion, but is full of unforced humour, whilst at the same time there is no lack 
of dramatic interest.’’—Leeds Mercury, 





CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


The BISHOPS’ BIBLE By D. Curistm Murray and Henry Herman, Authors of “One 


Traveller Returns,” &c, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PAUL J ONES’S ALIAS, &c. By D. Curistirze Murray and Henry Herman. With Thirteen 


Illustrations by A. FORESTI®R and G. NICOLET. : 
“The figures have a clearness of definition and a subtlety of conception that would not discredit our greatest masters of fiction.” — Scottish Leader. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


The HOLY ROSE, &c. By Watrter Besant. With a Frontispiece by Frep. Barnarp. 


«There is abundance of interest in Mr. Besant’s book, which contains as much reading, and certainly as much romance, as any three-volume novel.”— Athenacum. 
HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


The LAWTON GIRL. By Haror Freperic, Author of “ Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” Witha 











Frontispiece by FRED. BARNARD. 














Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Grevitte. 


__ ‘Surely this is as tragic and powerful a picture as any we have had for a long time....... We may safely thank Mr. Greville for an admirable story.”— Daily Telegraph. 
GEORGES OHNET'S LAST NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georces Ounet, Author of ‘The Ironmaster,” “ Dr. 


‘Tf merit were measured by poem Georges Ohnet would stand, we imagine, nearly at the head of contemporary novelists. His merits and his defects alike conduce to the 
—— with = a 4 receive his work, He is undoubtedly an excellent craftsman, His plots are ingenious, his dialogue is bright, his books are free from all trace 
of tediousness.”—Manchester Guardian. . 








SOMERVILLE GIBNEY’S NEW NOVELETTE,—Just ready, crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


SENTENCED! By Somervie Greney. 
DICK DONOVAN’S NEW VOLUME OF DETECTIVE STORIES.—Immediately, post 8vo, picture cover, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TRACKED and TAKEN. By Dick Donovan, Author of “The Man-Hunter,” “Caught at Last.” 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK. 


A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Marx Twain. With 220 Illustra- 


tions by Dan Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d 


“Undoubtedly one of the funniest books, if not absolutely the funniest, that Mark Twain has ever written, and it will be laughed at heartily by thousands of readers in both 
hemispheres.” —Scotsman, 











NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 


The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. With 23 Illustrations by J. H. Russell. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, [Shortly. 








POCKET VOLUMES.—Handsomely half-bound, 2s. each. 


LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS. Edited by Epmunp OLLIER. ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacos Larwoop. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. | Edited by Joun Mason With 37 | GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Bruar-Savaniy. 


The EPICUREAN ; and ALCIPHRON. By Tuomas Moorr. | The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Cuartes Lams, 


NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
The SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. By T. W. Srzicur, Author of ‘“‘ The Mysteries of Heron 


yke,” &. 


NIAGARA SPRAY. By Joun Hoiuinesuzapv. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


a NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
The DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant ALLEN. Post 8vo, picture | EVE. By the Avruor of “Jonn Herrinc.” Post 8vo, 








boards, 2s, picture cover, 2s, 

KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Francrtion. Post 8vo, The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Irving’s Lyceum 
picture boards, 2s. Play.) By CHARLES GIBBON: Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 

A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Witxie Couns. Post 8vo, A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray. Post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s,; cloth, 2s, 6d, and 3s. 6d, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth; 2s. 6d, 





Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapity, W. 
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